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SUMMER RESORTS. 


“The Hicks”’ and Cottages, 


ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Situated on Sun Set Lake, 1,200 feet from the Audi- 
torium—see map, No. 148. Endorsed by the Committee. 
Special rates for Conference. $7 to $10 per week. Open 
all the year. Steam heat. Send for booklet and map. 
The finest Hotel of its size in Asbury Park. 

HICKS & CO. 


New and modern. 


Hotel Colonial, Nexar¢ mete. 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Facing ocean and Deal Lake; in exclusive cottage 
section; sanitary arrangements first-class; bath on 
each floor; booklets. Special rates to members of 
Friends’ Conference, September. 

Reference J. W. Hutchinson, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements, Friends’ Conference, 613 Sixth Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


T. V. SILVA, Prop. 


‘THE MADISON, Send for booklet. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Second door from Auditorium, where the Friends’ 
Conference is to be held. Offers Special Rates. 
Accommodations for $1.50. J. K. DODMAN. 
THE BELDEN, 

2t4 Fourtn Ave., Assury Park, N. J. 

Near Ocean and Auditorium. Special rates for Con- 

ference. C. A. MITCHELL. 


SEASIDE COTTAGE, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
A. L. MITCHELL. 





‘THE ADDISON, 


Fourts Avs. anp BerGu St., Assury Park, N.J. 
Near headquarters of Friends’ Conference. 
until October. H. A. JOHNSO N. 
THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 
Aspury Park, N. J. 


Well ventilated rooms. Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Anditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 

A. SHOTWELL. 


Special rates. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 


Wes.ey Avs. anv Srxtu St., Oczan Crty,N.J. 
Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 


address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 


THE KATHLU, 
1196 Cawrrat Avs., Oczan Crrv, N. j 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforu 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


The Bartram, 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


New Archdale s«. james Piace. 


Atvantic Ciry, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. heated Ofen all the year 
. JESSE M.BUNDY, 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Enp or Tennessee Avz., 
; Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-sike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—BOARD IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
where there are but few boarders. Central location 
desired. Address No. 37, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, COLLEGE 

graduate with one year’s experience in teaching, 

a position in literary or educational line, or as private 
secretary. References. Address K., this office. 


ANTED.—SITUATION BY WOMAN 

Friend as matron, managing housekeeper (either 

~~ o eeewel,e any position of trust. Address 
., this ce. 

ANTED.—BY A LADY OF EXPERIENCE, 
position as matron in institution, or managing 
housekeeper in private family. Best of reference. 
Address “ T,” this Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 

the matron in the household department of Friends’ 
Academy. Address FREDERICK E. WILLITS, 
Sec., Glen Cove, N. Y. 


JAOUSEKEEPING.— w IDOW, WITHOUT 

children, would like the management of a private 
home or for physician. Best reference given and required. 
Address No. 36, this Office. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ in W . Address 

SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


R RENT.—AT BLACKWOOD, N.J., A 

camper’s cabin or “ shack,”’ with hinged sides and 
partitions ; full camper’s outfit, dishes, cooking utensils, 
etc. Good boating. fishing, and bathing. Address E. 
S. WHITACRE, Marlton, N. J. 


R SALE —FIVE LOTS ON THE RIVER 

bank, Riverton, N. J. 80x feet at about $3,000 
each. Old shade, ete. D. H. WRIGHT, 1420 Chestnut 
Street, Philad’a. 


Co-operative Housekeeping Association. 

Ir is proposed to start, Tenth month 1, a Co-operative 
Housekeeping Association for women, Friends or 
others, living in the City ( Philadelphia), where the free- 
dom of a home and congenial companionship may be 
combined with ‘‘ plain living” at a moderate rate. 

The undersigned has been for over two years associated 
with such an enterprise, which has been quite successful, 
and believes that a like centre for young Friends would 
be helpful. Young women who may be interested, with 
the idea of joining the Association, or other interested 
persons, may communicate with 

ELIZABETH H. SMITH, 
Y.F.A. Building, 140 N. r5th Street. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





> } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


THE SUMMER WEATHER. 
For a month (at this writing) the weather has been un- 
settled and frequently showery. Yet the large company 
of guests, including the cottagers and the tenters, have 
not found it unpleasant As one remarked, ‘I never 
saw such a place, where bad whether made so little dif- 
ference.”’ It is a peculiarity of the Pocono country that 
it is dry underfoot, the loose, gravelly soil carrying 
away all surplus moisture. 
ENTRItS FOR NINTH MONTH. 

Several Friends from Indiana are going to stop with 
us for a fortnight on their way to the Asbury Park Con- 
ference, and we shall be glad to see others of our Western 
folks on their way homeward, afterthe Conference. We 
shall have room for a number, though entries for that 
month are increasing. 

BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarues F. 
Janxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P.O (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temrsrance Hore. 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Frrerroor Fioors. Parract Sanitation. Teve- 
pHonge. NicHt Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s, to 10s. 61. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 








OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
OstroraTHic Puysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4o1. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


A system, method, or science of healing without drugs. 
CarpinaL Princtpces: 1st, Skeleton adjustment ; 
and, Glandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 
blood ; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D.,D O. 
0. O. STODDARD, E. D., D. O. 
554 N. 11th St Cor. 18th and Cayuga Sts. 
ro a.m. to 4 p.m. 7 to 9 a.m. 
7 tog p.m. | 5 to —_ 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. Telephone 6-29 16 W. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 
Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 


ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 








FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$«.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GivEN. We po not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Te_erHone No. 1-33-55. 
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Friends’ School, 
FOURTH AND WEST STREETS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Classical, Latin-Scientific, and Scientific courses. 
Fourteen teachers. Excellent equipement. Individual 
attention. Thorough instruction. For illustrated cata- 
logue address 


HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A.M., Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. tozra.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Phila eaete Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for ee or for College. 


For catalogue, a’ 
” ras EPH S. WALTON, th 
George School 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin 
furnishes a practical, guarded ¢ 


ves for colle; 
- J. FUGENE BAKER, 


ANNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


of Philadelphia ; 
ucation, and pre- 


} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purms or Bron Sexss, 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are = by reason ot endowment. 

or particulars address 
A. DAVIS "JACKSON, B.S., Principa 
Locust V _, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frisenps’ Boarpinc ScHOoL For 
Boys anp Grrts, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmors Grammar ScHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; gemtoge ots plan; a heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; bin advantages of 
individual attention and class ae 

For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, | 


Union Sprincs, N. Y., ans side Cayuga Lake. A 
——y “3 coll Sehoal bool, “= 
‘or t ical sc er teachi: 
Terms moderate “Write for ca “. 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIE D. “Head Master. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


¥ 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. a. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. So 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 

2 William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 

the ‘‘ British Friend.’’ Small pamphlet 40 
og Single copy, ro cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By Geor mge Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


; 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ InTELLiGEncer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1lith Street 
—— shoes furnished by MRS. S 


25 cents for six 
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Dead men’s estates are often 
absorbed by their debts, leaving 
the family penniless. 

The household loaf is never 
buried with the household head; 
when that head has a policy in 
the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. f 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXXII. 
THERE 7s only one word that can solve the social 
problem, and that ts the undeniable Word of God. 
Henry B. Binns. 


From an article on ‘‘ The Social Ideal,’’ in ‘‘ Present Day 
Papers.”’ 


COMMON THINGS. 
GIVE me, dear Lord, thy magic common things, 
Which all can see, which all may share ; 
Sunlight and dewdrops, grass and stars and sea, 
Nothing unique or new, and nothing rare. 


Just daisies, knap-weed, wind among the thorns ; 
Some clouds to cross the deep old sky above ; 
Rain, winter fires, a useful hand, a heart, 
The common glory of a woman's love. 


Then when my feet no longer tread old paths 
(Keep them from fouling sweet things anywhere), 
Write one old epitaph in grace-lit words : 
‘* Such things looked fairer that he sojourned here.’ 
—[St. Louis Mirror. ] 


THE IRISH FRIENDS IN PENNSYLVANIA.' 


Hisrory, in this country, begins with the coming of 
the white man. The arrival from Europe of the new 
people, who displaced the Indians and occupied and 
kept the land, is the starting-point for our historical 
work, 

In this portly and attractive volume (title below), 
Albert Cook Myers has taken for his theme the 
migration of the families of Friends who left Ireland 
and located in Pennsylvania between 1682 and 1750. 
This is a subject which has received but little attention, 
and the book therefore has particular value as a special 
study. The coming of Friends’ families to this region 
in the colonial time has been described in many works 
of genealogical research, and in local histories, but 
these have mostly related to families from England ; 
those from Ireland, for some reason, had been largely 
left for a work like this. 

After treating at some length of the beginnings of 
Quakerism in Ireland the author discusses the induce- 
ments that led the Irish Friends to emigrate to 
Pennsylvania. From the time of his convincement, 
while in Ireland, of the truth of Friends’ doctrines, 
William Penn had been brought prominently before 
the Friends of Ireland. In 1669 he went to that 
country to assist in the management of the Penn estates 
and hearing of the persecution and imprisonment of 
Friends there went at once to Dublin and succeeded 
in procuring the release of those in prison. The Irish 


'** Immigration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania: 1682-1750."' 
By Albert Cook Myers,M.L. Published by the author, Swarthmore, Pa, 
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Friends had great confidence in him and they were 
among the first to whom he opened his Pennsylvania 
project. 

The Free Society of Traders had much to do with 
the first Irish migration to Pennsylvania. This society, 
consisting of three hundred members, among whom 
were several prominent Irish Friends, purchased 
20,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania. Robert Turner, 
one of the committee of twelve at the head of the 
organization, removed to Philadelphia in 1683, with 
his daughter and seventeen ‘“indented”’ servants. 
As he took a prominent part in the affairs of the colony 
no doubt his influence did much to forward the 
migration of his countrymen. Some of the letters that 
passed between the early immigrants to Pennsylvania 
and the Friends who remained in Ireland are very 
interesting reading. 

Although a few Irish’ Friends came over during 
the first decade the greater part arrived after the lands 
near Philadelphia had been occupied and were obliged 
to push out into what was then the wilderness. A 
few of these early immigrants settled in Bucks, 
Montgomery, and Berks counties. About sixty-five 
per cent. of the whole number settled in Chester county 
(which then included Delaware county), and twenty-six 
per cent. in Philadelphia. After Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting comes New Garden, with one hundred adults, 
Kennett (formerly Newark) with eighty-two, and 
Chester with sixty-three. The tradespeople who were 
chiefly from Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, and 
Wexford, naturally settled in Philadelphia, while the 
yeoman from the counties of Ulster and Leinster chose 
the outlying districts. 

Of the forty-three persons taxed in Kennett in 1715 
nine were Irish Friends ; George Harlan and Gayen 
Miller were probably the first of these to secure land 
in the township. The first map of New Garden town- 
ship shows two vacant lots, twenty tracts owned by 
Irish Friends, and ten tracts belonging to other owners. 

The only Irish Friend taxed in Marlborough town- 
ship in 1715 was Joseph Pennock, a native of County 
Tipperary. In 1738 he built a mansion called 
“ Primitive Hall,’’ which is still standing. He served 
as a member of the Provincial Assembly almost 
continuously from 1716 to 1744. During the Cresap 
War in 1736, arising from the dispute over the 
boundary between Pennsylvania and Maryland, he was 
one of the five men appointed by Governor Thomas 
Penn ‘ to investigate a conspiracy hatched by agents 
of Maryland among the settlers of New Garden and 
London Grove.” 

Newlin township was owned entire by an Irish 
Friend, Nathaniel Newlin, of Concord, who evidently 
bought it as a land speculation. A difficulty arose 
between the settlers who bought of him and the 
Indians on the north side of the Brandywine, which 
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was finally adjusted by the Provincial Assembly. An- 
other Irish Friend who owned an entire township was 
Joseph Pike, a merchant of Cork, to whom William 


which was afterwards organized as Pikeland township. 
Moses Coates, grandson of emigrant Moses Coates 


Musgrave of Sadsbury, the daughter of an 


pied by the borough of Coatesville. 
history, Wilmington, Delaware, received Irish Friends 


as settlers, and many who helped to build up this in- | 
| ABRAHAM Hipperp, from Goshen, Chester county, 
| Pa.; his companion, George Wilson, of Menallen, 
number of Irish Friends, and the meetings in Penn- | 
sylvania farther west than Chester county all had a | 


dustrial city were of Irish Quaker stock. The Not- 
tingham settlements, now in Maryland, also received a 


fair proportion of Irish members. 


| Strettell, a prosperous Philadelphia merchant who had 


a country house in Germantown, and who also served 


' as Mayor; William Stockdale, a writer of Friends’ 
Penn granted a tract of over 10,000 acres in 1705, | 


books ; Nicholas Newlin, who served as a Jucge of 


| the Chester County Courts ; and Lydia Darragh, who 
| risked the safety of herself and family to give im- 
from County Carlow, was married in 1770 to Hannah | 
Irish | 
Quaker, and became the owner of the land now occu- | 
Quite early in its | 


portant information to General Washington. 


RECORD KEPT BY ESTHER WILSON, 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


13th of Sixth month, 1819. 
Thomas Kill [?], from Philadelphia, 20th of Tenth 


| month, 18109. 


LONDON GROVE MEETING-HOUSE, CHESTER CO., PA. 


Built probably 1734. 


Enlarged 1818.—From Albert Cook Myers’ “ Immigration of the Irish 


Quakers into Pennsylvania."’ 


Among the Friends that emigrated to the Caro 
linas before the Revolution there are many Irish 
names. When the competition of slave labor crowded 
out those Friendly colonies and the stream of emigra- 
tion set westward, we find these same Irish names 
among those who made homes and built up Friends’ 
meetings in the Northwest Territory. 

The most eminent of the Irish Friends was James 
Logan, a young man in whom William Penn placed 
great'confidence. He came to Pennsylvania in 1699, 
with Penn, and for forty years thereafter he held some 
high office in the colony. He bequeathed to the city 
of Philadelphia his private library of 3,000 volumes, 
which formed the foundation of the Loganian Library. 

Thomas Holmes, who had been imprisoned in 
Dublin, was one of the first purchasers in Pennsy]l- 
vania, buying a tract of 5,000 acres. Penn appointed 
him Surveyor-General of the Province of Pennsylvania. 
He also held many other places of trust and honor, 
and at one time acted as Governor of the Province. 

Other eminent Irish Friends not already mentioned 


j 
i 
i 
' 


were Thomas Griffiths, who served as Mayor of Phila- ; 
delphia and Judge of the Supreme Court; Robert | District of Philadelphia, 13th of Fifth month, 1821. 


Tamens (?) Hallock and Daniel Bull, from New 
York, 26th of Tenth month, 1819. 

George Hatton, from Cincinnati, Ohio, 8th of 
the Twelfth month, 1819. 

Townsend Hawxhurst, from Long Island, County 
of Queens, State of New York, minister, 20th of First 
month, 1820. 

Ruth McMillan and Joel Garrison; their com- 
panions were George Wilson, William Griest, and 
Ruth Griest; they appeared here with their certifi- 
cates from different monthly meetings, expressing 
their concern to visit this monthly meeting and the 
families adjoining here, all being members of War- 
rington Monthly Meeting. They performed their 
services to good satisfaction, as far as appeared, 27th 
of Fifth month, 1820. 

Sarah Torbert appeared here, aged 75 years; her 
companions were Nathan Sharples and Sarah Sharp- 
les, all members of Concord Monthly Meeting, in 
Pennsylvania, the 9th of Tenth month, 1820. 

William Foster, from Dorsetshire, Old England, 
accompanied by John Paul, a member of the Northern 








Thomas Davis, Piles Grove Monthly Meeting, N. 
J., accompanied by Joshua Barnes, 16th of Fifth 
month, 1821. 

A committee appointed by Pipe Creek Quarterly 
Meeting to visit this monthly meeting : Joel Garrison, 
Jesse Wickersham, Amos Penrose, William Wierman, 
Joel Wierman ; the 16th of Fifth month, 1821. 

James Cockburn, whose companion was James 
Jackson, from Nottingham Monthly Meeting, the 18th 
of Eighth month, 1821. 

Abraham Hibberd, James Malin, from Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, in Pennsylvania, 16th of Eleventh 
month, 1822. 

Deborah Stabler and Hannah Briggs, from Indian 
Spring Monthly Meeting, Sandy Spring Preparative 
Meeting, Montgomery county, Maryland, on a relig- 
ious visit to Friends of Warrington and Fairfax Quar- 
ter; a committee appointed by York Quarterly Meet- 
ing at the same time; George Wilson and Jesse 
Wickersham appeared. This was a part of the com- 
mittee : Thomas Leach, Mary Foulke, Sarah Cook ; 
15th of Tenth month, 1823. 

David Graves and West Nelyas (?) from Redstone, 
(Pa.), 18th of Eighth month, 1823. 

Priscilla Hunt and her companion Rachel Sansom, 
from the State of Indiana ; James Walton, from Phil- 
adelphia ; the 8th of Eighth month, 1824. 

Alice Wilson, from Centre Monthly Meeting; 
Martha Moore, Benjamin Sharpless, from New Gar- 
den Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania; gth of Sixth 
month, 1823. 

Margaret Speakman and her companions, Hannah 
Swain and William Bailey, the 15th of Twelfth month, 
1825. 

Margaret Speakman and her companions, Elizabeth 
Thomas and William Bailey, from London Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, Pennsylvania, the 7th of Ninth 
month, 1826. 

Enoch Walker, from Susquehanna county, Pa., 
and his companion, Nathan Hannum (or Hammond ?) 
on the 3d of Tenth month, 1828. 

Ann Jones, from England; her companion was 
Lydia Miles; 24th of Eighth month, 1829. 

John Lewiston, from Baltimore, 4th of Eleventh 
month, 1830. 

George Hatton, from Indiana; William Griest, 
from Warrington ; 9th of the Twelth month, 1830. 

Margaret Hayes, Hannah Swain and Isaac Cook, 
her company, 25th of Ninth month, 1831. 

A committee representing a quarterly meeting, 2d 
of the Tenth month, 1830. 

Amos Pestel (?) and his companion, Benjamin 
, 16th of Sixth month, 1838, from Jerusalem 
Quarterly Meeting. 

An Orthodox minister from New York, Henry 
Hull, and Joseph Rod (?), from Philadelphia, his com- 
panion, 30th of Ninth month, 1833. 

George Hatton, from Indiana State ; Nathan Han- 
num (or Hammond?) was his companion ; 4th of the 
Fifth month, 1834. 

A committee appeared before the monthly meet- 
ing, Lafayette (?) Penrose, Ann Penrose, John Black- 
burn, and James Blackburn, 27th of the Sixth month, 
1834. 
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David Graves, from Washington ; John Fisher in 
company ; 5th of the Tenth month, 1834. 

Joel Garrison, William Ellis in company, 6th of 
the Fifth month, 1835. 

Quarterly meeting granted here the 
Eighth month, 1835. 

Charles Alon (Allen?), his wife Rebecca, in 
company with Regina Coburn, the 16th of Tenth 
month, 1836 (Orthodox). 

Ruth Pyle, Rachel Hicks, Joseph Walton, John 
Pennock, the 3d of Eleventh month, 1836. 

Martha Smith was here First month 26, 1840; 
her companions Sarah Beans, Edward Smith, and 
George Smith. 

Some remarks : 

A remarkable scene the Eleventh month, 1833, 
the stars falling. The first discovery was made about 
2 o'clock in the morning ; continued on till daylight. 
The like has never been seen here by anybody living 
at this time. 

In the year 1834 the fruit-trees did not yield 
fruit, as they had done hitherto. A vein of tempest- 
uous wind passed through here in the Sixth month, 
1835. The trees appeared as though it was a whirl- 
wind. 

Snow fell on the 23d of the Eleventh month, 1835, 
lying plenty in the fields and meadows to this day, 
the 5th of Fourth month, 1836. 

All from the hand of a living God. 

A snow the 5th of the Tenth month was said to be 
eighteen inches deep where it did not melt as it fell. 
1836. 

On the 17th day of April, 1854, quite stormy and 
winter-like ; snow about eight inches deep, perhaps 
twelve ; it is blowing and drifting some. Oats sowed 
and some gardens made. 

[This last entry seems to be in a different hand. ] 


10th of 








A GENTLE REMINDER.—An old man and a young 
man were riding in a stage-coach. The old man was 
grave but sprightly, short of stature, spare, with a 
smooth forehead, a fresh complexion, and a bright, 
piercing eye. The young man swore a great deal, 
until once when they stopped to change horses, the 
old man said to him, “ I perceive by the registry book, 
that you and I are going to travel together a long dis- 
tance in this coach. I have a favor to ask of you. I 
am getting to be an old man, and if I should so far for- 
get myself as to use any profane language, you will 
oblige me if you will caution me aboutit.” The young 
man instantly apologized, and there was no more 
swearing heard from him during that journey. The 
old man was John Wesley. 

Be 

THE soul in its highest sense, isa capacity for God. 
It is like a curious chamber added on to being and 
somehow involving being, a chamber with elastic and 
contractile walls which can be expanded, with God as 
its guest, illimitably, but which without God shrinks 
and shrivels—[ Henry Drummond. | 

2€ 

Every duty we omit obscures some truth we 

should have known.—[ Ruskin. ] 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 29. 
THE LAST SUPPER. 

GOLDEN TExtT.— He took bread and brake it, and 
gave to them, saying This do in remem- 
brance of me.—Luke, xxii., 19. 

Before study of the Lesson read Luke, xxii., 24-30; John, 
xiii., 1-30. 

NoTHING could indicate more plainly the lack of com- 
prehension of Jesus on the part of the apostles than 
their actions at this solemn feast. In spite of frequent 
dealing of Jesus with this very subject, we find them 
contending again as to which of them should be con- 
sidered the greatest. There can be little doubt that 
the actual question was that of seating at the table. 
Who should have the seats of honor next to the giver 
of the feast? Who should sit on his right hand and on 
his left? Jesus dealt with the dissension almost as on 
a like previous occasion, pointing out that in his 
kingdom not the place of honor but the amount of 

service was the true test of greatness. 

Curiously enough, we have some indications in the 
later events of the evening as to who finally occupied 
the coveted positions. In the gospel of John (xiii., 
23) we are told that the “ disciple whom Jesus loved 
was reclining in Jesus's bosom.” Remembering that 
those at table lay on the left side, with the left arm on 
a cushion, we see that John’s place must have been 
next to Jesus in front (see also John, xiii., 25). Peter 
was evidently removed at some distance from Jesus, 
since when he wanted a question asked he was obliged 
to beckon to John to ask it (John, xiii., 24). May we 
not suppose, remembering the impulsiveness of Peter, 
that upon the rebuke of Jesus he had gone at once to 
the lowest seat of all? We may assume, moreover, 
that Judas occupied the place on the other side of 
Jesus, since it was he who “ dipped his hand with me 
in the dish” (Matthew, xxvi., 23), and also since 
Jesus was able to speak to him without the others un- 
derstanding what he said (John, xiii., 27, 28 ; Matthew, 
XXVI., 25). 

Jesus was not satisfied with the gentle rebuke he 
had administered to the selfish disciples, but pro- 
ceeded, before beginning the services of the Passover 
Supper, to give a striking object lesson of humility. 
He—the master of the feast—rose from his place, and 
taking basin and towel proceeded to wash the feet of 
the disciples as they reclined about the table. Proba- 
bly he went first to Peter. The protest of the latter 
would have seemed out of place if Jesus had already 
performed the service for others. Peter’s devoted ad- 
miration could not endure such a menial service from 
his Master, and he protested. Jesus’s answer, how- 
ever, placed the matter on anotherbasis. ‘If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part with me.” it was now a 
matter of obedience, and the impulsive Galilean sur- 
rendered completely —‘‘not my feet only, but my 
hands and my beard.” Almost we can see the quiet 
smile which accompanied the touch of humor in the 
response of Jesus—‘‘ If you have bathed properly, 
only your feet need washing,” is the substance of his 
words. Theexample is commended to his disciples— 
“Ye also should do as I have done to you,’’ Some 
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Christian sects regard this as literally binding upon 
them even to-day, and make feet-washing one of their 
ceremonials. Certainly there is as much warrant for 
the requirement as for any of the so-called sacraments. 
An annual ceremony engaged in by the Emperor of 
Austria is the washing of the feet of a dozen beg- 
gars,—probably carefully prepared beforehand. This 
in a great and oppressive monarchy well illustrates the 
tendency to hold the form and let go the substance of 
the teaching of Jesus. 

It was soon after this object lesson that Jesus felt 
himself no longer able to endure the presence of the 
treacherous Judas, and in a few whispered words he 
sent him out from the group of more faithful ones. 

The Passover meal, as indicated in the gospels, is 
very simple ; we have mentioned only of the dipping 
of ‘the sop’’ into the dish, of the breaking of bread, 
and the passing of wine. We do not know how far 
Jesus may have chosen to vary the regular routine, 
but we will indicate the general usage of the feast 
here. A cup was filled with red wine, diluted with 
water, and passed to the head of the family, who pro 
nounced a blessing. He then tasted the wine and 
passed it to the rest of the company. Other thanks- 
giving followed, and then a dish of bitter herbs was 
placed on the table as a symbol of the hard life in 
Egypt. These were eaten with salt water or vinegar, 
with appropriate thanksgiving. 

The breaking of bread and the passing of the cup 
of wine was made the occasion by Jesus of one of his 
characteristic sayings. As he handed about the frag- 
ments of bread he said to the disciples, ‘‘ This is my 
body, which is given for you ; this do in remembrance 
of me ’’—and again of the wine, ‘ This is my blood 
of the covenant (Luke says ‘the mew covenant’), 
which is shed for many.’’ A metaphysical theology 
has seized upon these strongly symbolic speeches and, 
ignoring the simple and direct meaning, has built upon 
them a structure of mystery. It seems plain that 
Jesus meant in both acted parables to impress the les- 
son of unity. As the disciples became in a measure 
of one flesh by partaking of the same food, let them 
also, partaking together of Jesus, become one in a 
higher sense. In after centuries a great Christian 
Church came to believe that whenever in formal 
fashion the Church thus partook of the wafer and the 
wine there occurred, by a miracle, an actual transfor- 
mation of ‘the elements’’ into the body and blood of 
the Master; so there are wild tales of the broken 
bread of the sacrament bleeding real drops of blood, 
and of other mysterious occurrences of various kinds. 
Some of the great theological battles of the middle 
ages raged about this doctrine of the ‘“‘ real presence.” 
Men hated each other, and longed for each other's 
blood, because they differed as to this important ques- 
tion. So the simple, informal common meal which 
the Master commended as a fitting time to revive his 
memory, came to be even a reason for forgetting the 
whole spirit of his memory and for acting in direct op- 
position to his teaching. 

Nor can we regard as much more elevated a for- 
mal outward procedure by which a lot of strangers 
take together in formal fashion a feeble and far-away 
imitation of a common meal. If the symbolism carry 
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with it the spirit of the Master, well and good; but 
there is the ever-present peril that the symbol will re- 
place the spirit. For ourselves shall we not feel, 
whenever we break bread together, that we do this in 
remembrance of him? Shall we not keep alive, by 
frequent usage, the custom of the common meal with 
our friends in all simplicity and with true hospi- 
tality ? And in so doing shall we not make effort that 
our thoughts and our speech may be worthy of such 
memories ? 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 31. Eighth month 17. 
JOURNEYING TOWARD CANAAN. 

GoLDEN Text.—The Lord will guide thee continually, and 
satisfy thy soul.—Isaiah, lviii., 11.. 

*.* The Scripture of the Lesson is Numbers, x., 11-13; 
and 29-36. 

Tue name of the third book of the Bible, from which 
our last lesson was taken, is Leviticus, which means 
“the priests’ law.’ The book is made up almost en- 
tirely of laws for religious observances ; first it gives 
the ritual for the several kinds of sacrifice, and pre- 
scribes certain sacrifices for special occasions ; it then 
describes the consecration of Aaron and his sons, de- 
fines various kinds and causes of uncleanness, gives a 
ritual for the day of atonement, and concludes with a 

collection of laws of a more general character. 

The name Numbers was given to the fourth book 
of the Pentateuch because it begins with the census of 
the Israelites taken in the second year of the Exodus, 
to ascertain the fighting strength of each tribe. The 
book covers a period of more than thirty-eight years, 
from the first of the second month of the second year 
of the Exodus to the latter part of the fortieth year. 
The first chapter describes the manner in which the 
census was taken; the second gives the order in 
which the tribes were to pitch their tents ; the third 
directs that the Levites (members of the tribe of Levi) 
shall be given to the priests for the service of the tab- 
ernacle, instead of the first born males of the children 
of Israel; the fourth describes the manner in which 
the tabernacle shall be taken down and carried at the 
breaking of the camp ; the fifth commands the Israel- 
ites to put out of the camp all that are unclean ; the 
sixth concludes with beautiful words of blessing from 
the Lord to the children of Israel; the seventh de- 
scribes the offering of the princes at the dedication of 
the tabernacle ; the eighth orders the cleansing of the 
Levites and states that the time of their service in the 
tabernacle shall be from twenty-five to fifty years of 
age ; and the ninth chapter gives an account of the 
second feast of the Passover. 

The tenth chapter, from which our lesson is taken, 
records the departure of the Israelites from the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, and their journey northward into the wil- 
derness of Paran, giving the order in which the tribes 
journeyed ; the tribe of Judah took the lead, over 
whom was Nahshon, whose father, Amminadab, was a 
brother-in-law of Aaron; after them came’ the other 
tribes in the order mentioned in verses 15 to 28 
inclusive 

Hobab (whose surname is thought to have been 
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Jethro), the father-in-law of Moses, is here spoken of 
as a Midianite, while in Judges, i., 16, and elsewhere, 
he is called a Kenite. His name is supposed by some 
Bible students to be a corruption of Jehobab and they 
also think he is the same person as Jonadab, mentioned 
in Jeremiah, xxxv., as the father and law-giver of the 
Kenites or Rechabites, to whom he gave the command, 
“Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons, 
forever.”’ 

The desire of Moses to have his father-in-law re- 
main with him seems to have been partly because he 
believed him to be familiar with the wilderness through 
which they were journeying and could therefore act as 
their guide, as he said to him, ‘‘ Thou shalt be to us 
instead of eyes.” As an inducement to remain he of- 
fered to share with him all the good that God should 
grant to the Israelites. The prayer of Moses, with 
which our lesson concludes, is that God shall go before 
and scatter their enemies by day, and return and keep 
watch over the children of Israel while they sleep. 
This shows that the great law-giver had no conception 
of the higher gospel of Jesus, ‘‘ Love your enemies 
and pray for them that persecute you.” 

It is not an easy thing to love one’s enemies, but 
if anyone has done us a wilful wrong the first step 
toward forgiveness is to imagine one’s self in the 
enemy's place ; to inquire what motive led him to do 
the wrong thing, and what outward circumstances have 
caused him to be the kind of person he is. If we do 
this honestly we shall perhaps discover that in his cir- 
cumstances we might have acted in the same way. 
The emotion in the heart will then be one of pity 
rather than anger, and the desire will arise to return 
good for evil ; by so doing the feeling of the wrong 
doer will change from anger to shame, and very often 
by this treatment an enemy will be converted into a 
friend. One should be careful, however, not to heap 
coals of fire publicly, or the enemy may think that the 
kind act springs from a desire to be well thought of 
by others, rather than from a forgiving spirit. 


WHEN we ascend a hill, do we rise in spite of it, 
or because of it? Manifestly we do both. The~hill 
tends to force us back, downward, and so we rise in 
spite of it. On the other hand wé could not rise 
without it. Unlimited energy on a dead level will not 
carry us upward. Our rising in spite of the hill, then, 
is to be credited to our wisdom in taking advantage of 
circumstances, and making of them an opportunity 
for rising. In either case we must do—the hill does 
nothing. Difficulties, sorrows, losses, tend to depress 
and throw us backward. They are circumstances 
which we must regard as opportunities. We can rise 
in spite of them, and rise because of them.—|[ Patter- 
son du Bois. | 

s¢€ 

By rooting out our selfish desires, even when they 
appear to touch no one but ourselves, we are preparing 
a chamber of the soul where the Divine Presence may 
dwell.—[ Ellen Watson. } 

s€ 


EVERY new experience is a new opportunity of 
knowing God.—[ Phillips Brooks. } 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF KINSHIP. 
THE trend of modern times seems to be in the direction 
of separation of families ; a drifting into a life spent 
largely apart from close and neighborly companionship 
with kindred, a living in apartments and boarding 
places, where hospitality, even to one’s near relatives, 
is difficult of attainment. 

There is a danger lurking here that may have the 
effect of separating us in love and friendship from 
those who by ties of blood should be held in close and 
loving remembrance. Family ties are precious and 
should be safe-guarded by the cultivation of affection 
for those in whose veins the same blood flows, by 
frequent mingling together inspiring each other to live 
up to high standards as becoming families of good 
inheritance. And this family love does not preclude 
other loves, other friendships, it only serves to enrich 
all love and make it more capable of extension. 

It has been often said that marriages and funerals 
are the chief places for kinship gatherings. Especially 
at funerals do we not often long for the clasp of the 
hand, the subdued tones of the once familiar voices of 
our kindred? We realize that he from whom we are 
forever parting belongs to us all, and the latent love 
is rekindled as we meet face to face. The old broken 
links of affection are restored and for the moment we 
are refreshed by sweet incense from the altar of 
family love. 

We need all these tender lessons and we should 
feel the responsibility of teaching, as well as of learning, 
that there is a duty in this preservation of the family 
life. The tie that binds has its root in a love that is 
well worth fostering, for we never know what shall be 
our need one of another. 

Let our children be taught loyalty to their own, 
not the blind, unreasoning attachment of kindred “ right 
or wrong,” but with a feeling of family responsibility 
and kindly interest which in itself is a check upon evil, 


TREPHINING the skull is known as a probable treatment 
used by prehistoric surgeons. It appears that the ancient prac- 
tice still survives in Helanesia, and Rev. J. A. Crump reports 
that natives of New Britain treat fractures from slingstone by 
trephining with a piece of shell or a flake of obsidian. In 80 
per cent. of the cases recovery follows in two or three weeks. 


INTE 


under the laws of this country it is evident to the careful 
observer that there is a feeling of bitterness toward certain 
sects, and the Jews appear to receive more than their share of 
unreasoning prejudice. An illustration of this occurred in 
New York last week when a large funeral procession of this 
people, gathered to pay honor to the remains of the head of 
their church, Rabbi Jacob Joseph, had bucketfuls of water and 
various missiles thrown down upon them from the windows of 
Hoe’s printing press factory. 

Robert Hoe stated in explanation that the disturbance 
began in the procession, and that some windows were broken 
before the attack by the workmen, but admitted that the boys 
working in the factory had been in the habit of jeering at the 
Jews. The overcoming of this prejudice against certain races 
and sects is one of the most difficult problems that the educators 
of the rising generation are called upon to solve. 


In pleasing contrast with this survival of the spirit of the 
Inquisition is the growing tolerance between Catholics and 
Protestants. A recent sermon by Archbishop Ireland will do 
much to increase this mutual good feeling. 
this sermon deserve to be widely read. 

‘‘Nothing is to be more dreaded in America than hatred 
and warring among citizens in the name of religion, and it 
behooves all classes of the population to do their utmost to 
nurture and maintain peace and harmony; it behooves 
Catholics, even more than others, to be models of prudence 
and good will in this regard.’’ 

‘* | say it advisedly and I am prepared to stand by what | 
here say, there is always redress from grievances so far as 
circumstances may allow, if it is sought through quiet and 
reasonable methods from the high representatives of the 
government. « Let this be said: In no other country is there a 
government so fair-minded, so impartial as our own."’ 


Two passages of 


SoME other matters may be more acceptable to some people 
than the plain, simple, straightforward Gospel. They may 
crave an exhibition of eloquence or worldly wisdom and words 
of pleasing flattery rather than to have their sins probed into ; 
but we must take our stand with the Gospel, for we are com- 
missioned to preach this glorious Gospel in the fullness of its 
truth and power, whether men will hear or not, be pleased or 
not. Our motives should be cleansed of the desire simply to 
use high sounding phrases, or deep reason, or to please the 
ear with the fine turns of rhetorical expression, or to entertain 
by fine word pictures of fancy and the imagination. ‘The 
Gospel is the ppwer of God unto salvation, and needs no 
adventitious aids to find way into hearts. Let it be preached 
from a full mind, a good heart, and fresh communion with God, 
‘*not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and power.’’—[Lutheran Observer. } 


Nor all Christian people bear loss, sorrow, and sickness in 
a victorious way. Too often do we see men yielding to 
trouble, not growing more beautiful in soul, but losing their 
spiritual beauty in life’s trials. This is not the way it should 
be, however. Our character should ripen in life's weather, 
whatever the weather may be. ‘‘ Tribulation worketh pa- 
tience.’’ The object of life is to learn to live. We are at 
school here, and shall always be at school until we are dis 
missed from earth's classes to be promoted into heaven. It is 
a pity if we do not learn our lessons. It is a pity if we grow 
no gentler, no kindlier, no more thoughtful, no more unselfish, 
no more unworldly, as the years pass over us. —[ Christian In- 
telligencer. ] 





DEATHS. 
GOOD.—On First-day, Seventh month 20, 1902, at her 





late home with her nephew Howard W. Kinsey, Philadelphia, | , " 
16th instant ; and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting at Goose Creek 
, (Lincoln), Virginia, on Second-day, the 18th. 


Elma, wife of Edward Good, in the 78th year of her age ; she 
was a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


HOAG.—Third month 28, 1902, at Grand View, Tama 
county, lowa, Joel Hoag, aged 92 years, 8 months, and 14 days. 

The funeral services were held at the home on Seventh-day, 
the 29th. He was a life member of the Society of Friends and 
for many years a member of Marietta Monthly Meeting in 
lowa. E. Lee, a Methodist minister, who had attended the 
funeral of his wife two years ago, and also a son who had 
passed away since, as a friend of the family was called, and 
conducted the funeral services, which were attended by a large 
number of old acquaintances, friends, and neighbors. He was 
a good, kind man. His faith was strong, and during his long 
confinement he was patient and resigned, and said he was only 
waiting for his summons. 

The remains were interred in Grand View cemetery, near 
John Cory’s. N. E. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of his parents, Moores- 
town, N. J., Eighth month 2, 1902, Albert Heulings, son of 
William D. and Anna W. H. Lippincott, aged 1 year and 8 
months, 


NICHOLS.—On Second-day, Seventh month 14, 1902, at 
his residence, Minerva, Marshall county, Iowa, Stacy Nichols, 
of old age, only lacking 5 months of go years. 

He is survived by five sons, all of whom were present at 
the funeral on Fourth-day, the 16th, at 2 p. m., from the 
home of his son Thomas, near his own late residence. He 
and his wife were among the organizers of Marietta Friends’ 
meeting. 

[A notice in a local newspaper says: ‘‘ He was one of the 
oldest and best known residents of the county, having resided 
at the place where he died since 1854. He was born in 
Loudoun county, Virginia, December 13, 1812, and when he 
was twenty-one years of age moved with his wife to Columbiana 
county, Ohio, where Mrs. Nichols died. He was later married 
to Miss Faithful Mercer, of Columbiana county, and moved 
with his large family to Marshall county, locating on land he 
bought from the Government. He leaves a family of five sons 
—Thomas, Warren and Oliver, of Minerva, and Horace, who 
resides near Hartland, and William, in Nebraska. } 


SHUGH.—At Union Bridge, Md., Seventh month 28, 
1902, Margaret, widow of John H. Shugh, aged 84 years ; an 
elder of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 


TOMLINSON.—On Second-day, Seventh month 14, 1902, 
at her home with her daughter, Laura B. Marsh, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, Hannah Tomlinson, aged 81 years on the 4th of 
the month. 

With the natural decline of old age, she suffered from a 
fall which she had about a year ago, fracturing her hip, from 
which she never recovered fully. Her funeral took place at 
11 a. m., Fourth-day, the 16th, at the Marietta Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, where she had been a member and attender when 
in health since the first o ganization of the meeting, in 1869. 
Herself and her husband, Thomas D. Tomlinson, deceased, 
were old settlers of the Marietta neighborhood from an early 
date, and among the earnest organizers of the meeting. She 
is survived by three daughters, Laura B. Marsh, wife of 
Theodore P. Marsh ; Elizabeth Woodward, wife of W. H. C. 
Woodward ; and Gertrude Tomlinson, who has been her faith- 
ful attendant in her sickness, and one son, William E. Tom- 
linson, who is the steward of the Marshall County Poor Farm. 

The remains were interred in the Friends’ burying-ground 
by the meeting-house at Marietta. N. E. 


‘* DEAR patient angel, to thine own 
Thou comest, and art never known, 
Till late, in some lone, twilight place, 
The light of thy transfigured face 
Sudden shines out, and speechless, they 
Know they have walked with Christ all day.”’ 
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QUARTERLY and other meetings in the near future include 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, on next Seventh-day, the 


The Joint Committee of the several Yearly Meetings for 
work among Isolated Members will meet at Coldstream, 
Ontario, Canada, Eighth month 22 and 23. The members of 
the committee and others who may accompany them are 
invited to come on the 21st, and to attend Lobo Monthly Meeting 
on Sixth-day, Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting on Seventh-day, 
and the meetings for worship on First-day. _Komoka, on the 
Grand Trunk Railway, seven miles from Coldstream, is the 
nearest station. Trains leave Suspension Bridge, Niagara 
Falls, at 7.05 a. m. and 2 p. m., reaching Komoka at 11.30 
a.m. and 8.12 p.m. Round trip tickets from Niagara to 
Komoka cost about $5.00. Friends that have a prospect of 
attending should write to Samuel P. Zavitz, of Coldstream, 
Ontario, of their intention. For further information address 
the clerk of the committee, Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne, Pa. 

The erection of the Home for Friends of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Germantown, is progressing satisfactorily, 
and the building is expected to be under roof soon. Very 
probably few persons realize how high the ground is where 
the Home is building. It will stand 275 feet higher than the 
‘« datum "’ level of the City of Philadelphia. 

Two venerable Friends, Stacy Nichols, aged go years, and 
Hannah Tomlinson, aged 81, who were among the organizers 
of Marietta Meeting, lowa, in 1869, died on the same day, the 
14th of last month. 

The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., have decided to again 
hold their meetings at the residences of the various members. 
The next meeting will be held at the residence of Mary A. 
Carpenter, 35 Greenridge Avenue, on First-day, Eighth month 
17th, at 11 o'clock a. m. Visiting Friends will be welcome. 

Be 

Chicago Central Meeting on the 3rd instant was fairly well 
attended, Clifford J. Ellis giving the spoken word— dyelling 
on the power of love and the duty of forgiveness. 

M. E. V. 

Duanesburgh Half-Year Meeting will be held at Quaker 
Street, N. Y., on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of the present month. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

WE are having delightful summer weather here now + there 
have been only two days that have been uncomfortably warm. 
Then it was near ninety degrees in the shade. 

All kinds of crops are looking grand in this western coun- 
try, there having been an abundance of rain all through the 
spring, and not any frosts since Fifth month. We are looking 
forward to an abundant harvest again this fall. 

We miss more than anything the fellowship of those of our 
own household of faith in meetings for worship; but try to be 


' compensated in a measure by endeavoring to let our lights 


shine. 

We enjoy the Lesson Leaves prepared by Friends, espe- 
cially those on the International texts. The lesson last First- 
day, ‘‘ The Ten Commandments; Duties to Man,’’ was good, 
and by having Friends’ helps on these lessons it enables us to 
be prepared, when we meet with others, to explain our views 
on the subjects under consideration, as in the last lesson the 
subjects of capital punishment and war were both freely, and 
I trust profitably, discussed in the class. 

EDGAR HAIGHT. 
Antler, Assiniboia, Seventh month 24. 


THE British have lost 30,616 men in the Boer war, ex- 
clusive of the wounded who died after returning. 
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VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
SEVENTH MONTH 24.—Attended Concord Monthly | 
Meeting to-day and returned to Rolph M. Harvey’s 
to dinner. In the afternoon in company with them 
visited Mary Thatcher and family, and called at Lydia 
Hall's, but found her too feeble to receive us. Came 
back with Rolph and Anna Harvey for the night. 

25th. Avery heavy shower this morning rendered 
the roads rough and muddy, but about 9 a. m. it 
slackened and Lewis Palmer came for us and took us 
first to John and Emily Ogden’s. After a short and 
pleasant visit with them we went to Matthew Wood's, 
and visited with him and his son John and wife. We 
then went to Irvin and Mary Wood's for dinner, and 
after dinner we called first upon William Hannum, 
who is much afflicted, but cheerful. We called next 
upon Ellen J. Larkin, and then upon Ellwood and 
Mary Dutton, she a teacher at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets. We then made pleasant calls upon Charles 
and Jane Dutton, and Harry and Isabel Swayne, and 
went from there to the home of Charles and Arletta 
Palmer, in Chester, for the night. In retrospect we 
feel the day has been well and profitably spent. 

26th. Elveretta Cutler went with us this morning 
to call upon Elizabeth Sharpless, Howard and Bessie 
Martin, and then upon Ann Eliza Mercer, who is in 
her 88th year, and in feeble health. We then went 
to Sue S. Houston’s, who, with her niece, Ida, gave 
us a cordial welcome, and where, as in the other places, 
we had a very enjoyable time. After dinner these 
latter named friends went with us to call on her sisters, 
Dora Sproul, and Mary R. Sproul and her husband 
James, and daughters Doraand Mary. We then made 
calls on Sarah A. Lewis, Arabella Hinkson, and Alice 
Buckman, at the Chester Hospital, of which she has 
the charge, and then went home with Elveretta and 
Chester Cutler for the night. 

27th. We attended the meeting at Chester this 
morning, which appeared to be a satisfactory one to 
the Friends gathered. We went home from meeting 
with Allen and Sarah Flitcraft. After dinner and 
resting we went in company with Allen and a nephew 
of Sarah's, Newlin Booth, to attend a meeting I had 
appointed at Chichester, at which about 50 were present. 
Just before dinner a telegram reached me informing 
me of the death of my brother-in-law, James Russell, 
at Mendon, my former home, and feeling the necessity 
of being present at the funeral, I shall be obliged to 
forego attending Concord Quarterly Meeting, at which 
I had expected to be present. We came home from 
Chichester with Lewis Palmer. Eliza will remain and 
attend the quarterly meeting, and meet me at Chester 
on my return. 

28th. Started this morning for Rochester Junc- 
tion, on Lehigh Valley Railroad, by way of Philadel. 
phia. My dear friend Jonathan D. Noxon met me and 
took me to his hospitable home. 

29th. Spent the morning with my niece in the 
old home of my brother, and in the afternoon quite a 
large funeral gathered, and I was led to make my 
brother-in-law’s upright and patiently enduring life 
under much sorrow the basis of an important lesson. 
After we had laid the remains away I stopped for a 
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while with my aged uncle, Samuel P. Cornell, now in 
the 92d year of his age. J. D. Noxon came for me, 
and after a pleasant visit of a little over an hour, he 


took me to the station to take the cars on my return 


route. 


30th. Arrived in Chester about 9 a. m. and went 
directly to Allen and Sarah Flitcraft’s, where I found 
Kliza awaiting my arrival, and after resting awhik 
Allen went with us to call upon George and Tacy 
Gilbert. From there we went to David Bunting’s, 
but not finding him at honie returned to Allen's fo: 
rest and lunch. Soon after our return a heavy rain 
set in, which continued until near 4 p.m. We then 
went to see Jeremiah and Rebecca Starr, and from 
there to call on Leah McGilligan, and then upon James 
and Hannah Harvey, who, though not members, at 
tend our meetings, and from there to George and 
Ellen Booth’s to tea, and after tea we went to Georg 
and Caroline Bunting’s. These visits were all much 
enjoyed. George Booth’s son Newlin then took us to 
the home of Catharine Stevenson and her daughter: 
Catharine M. and sons S. Price and Oscar Stevenson 
for the night. 

31st. This morning Elveretta Cutler came for us 
and took us to see Lydia Furman, a little distance out 
of the city, and this took so much time we had to 
ferego calling on one or two others where a visit had 
been talked of, as it is necessary for us to leave for 
Fishing Creek to-morrow morning. After lunch we 
left Chester for Philadelphia and the home of John L 
Longstreth, from which this letter is concluded. 


Joun J. CorNELL. 


Cannot Friends approach the coming Conference in 
somewhat different temper and spirit from that of pre- 
vious conferences? Heretofore we have turned our 
thoughts largely to our own meetings. We came 
with intent to carry away something for our First-day 
School, for our meeting, for our associations—some- 
thing to make them more interesting and attractive. 
It is one of our weaknesses that we make of these or- 
ganizations ends in themselves, instead of keeping a 
higher end before us. Because of this we have lost 
somewhat the sense of responsibility for christianizing 
the world. 

There has been much effort to make this Confer- 
ence, in a measure at least, a school for effective disci- 
pleship. Is it too much to be hoped that each will go 
to this school with a definite plan of more effectiv: 
self-dedication to the Master’s service? There will 
be a great variety of interesting exercises, and it will 
be impossible for anyone to attend all. Shall we not 
put aside mere zvferest and consider only ¢ffectiveness . 
If we select, according to our estimate of speakers, a 
First-day school lesson to-day, a lecture on Temper- 
ance to-morrow, an educational symposium next day, 
we will get the least value, even though we get the 
createst entertainment. We have been weak in active, 
self-dedicated workers in the past. 

It has been made a reproach to our Society that 
love of God and man is not a sufficient motive to sup 


ply laborers in the Master’s harvest field. Many in 
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cline to the belief that such laborers have to be bought | 
in the markets. We can if we will so use this Confer- 
ence as to prepare ourselves to actively disprove this 
assertion. We can if we will so advance our loyalty 
that bearing witness to the truth will come to take | 
first place, as it should, in our plans, not second or | 
third. 

Dear Friends everywhere, a month of earnest 
prayer, of casting out self, of loyal devotion, is not 
too much preparation for a Pentecost where a “ gift of 
tongues”’ perhaps will not be so much needed as a 
“ gift of the Spirit.” Jesse H. Howes. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHARITY. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
Miss AppDAms, one of the foremost workers in organ- 
ized charity, has published a book worth reading on 
the subject. 

Everybody is interested in this matter. Christian, 
Jew, and infidel are all busy with it together ; the work 
of helping the poor, of uplifting the ‘submerged 
tenth,”’ is pushed as vigorously among us as is the 
work of making money. Brotherly love is the strong- 
est healthful characteristic of the present age. Mil- 
lions are spent in libraries, hospitals, and other efforts 
to lighten the load which poverty carries. There is 
not probably a family of the decenter classes in our 
cities which is not making some effort to help the 
mass of humanity hid in the slums. 

One difficulty in the way of this movement is- that 
the generous young people who lead it usually know 
little of the class which they want to help. They go 
out, their hearts full of zeal and pity, and are often met 
with cold suspicion and ingratitude. A little experi- 
ence and common sense is what they need for this 
flood. 

So, apparently, Miss Addams thinks. She puts 
herself into the shoes of the woman of the slums, and 
looks with her eyes at the woman who helps her. She 
is not moved by this help as is the woman who gives 
it. The slum woman lives in an atmosphere where 
need is chronic; she is used to giving and receiving in 
quite another fashion than this. It is the habit of her 
class to help each other with large generosity. When 
a family in an alley is burned out, their neighbors take 
them in as a matter of course, knowing that they them- 
selves would be so succored in like need. They ask 
no questions. The woman in the slums lends her hat 
to a neighbor for her Sunday outing, and thinks 
nothing of it. 

But the charity visitor asks a hundred questions 
before she gives a hat or a dollar ; yet they know that 
she was sent to give, and that she has plenty of dollars 
and hats at home. Naturally, she is met with resent- 
ment instead of gratitude, and soon decides that the 
poor are contumacious and dangerous, and washes her 
hands of them. 

This is but one of many phases of the question 
which this good, shrewd woman brings to light. _It is 
always the poor man’s lantern which she turns into the 
darkness. We have seen it illuminated by science and 
all kinds of sociologic theories ; it is time that we saw 
it from poverty’s point of view. 
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_ whom he gives. 
| good clothes and money in bank proves him to be a 


ciao 

The real difficulty is that the man who gives usu- 
ally regards himself as the superior of the man to 
He thinks that the fact that he has 


better man than the unlucky fellow who has none of 
these things, and stabs his poor neighbor with his as- 
sumption of superiority. No alms can wash away the 
blood from that wound. 

Hence the mistake of choosing as agents of char- 
itable organizations tactless men and women who never 
have experienced want or felt the blind rage of the 
man at odds with the world. 

Here on one side is the well fed, moral, respecta- 
ble citizen, and on the other a man who is hungry, 
disreputable, vicious, but alsoa citizen. The first man 
tries to drag the other out of the slough because he is 
sorry for him and because he is afraid of him. 

How is this poor wretch to be made into a decent 
citizen ? 

It is a significant fact that in Miss Addams’s book, 
which purports to be an answer to this question, there 
is not from cover to cover a single mention of any 
higher power concerned in this work than the Organ- 
ized Societies in Chicago. ‘his is a phase of that in- 
difference to religion which nowadays marks so much 
of our charitable and reformatory work. 

‘*No prayers! No Bible reading! You'll scare 
them away!” cries the guild manager, who is trying 
to save some poor, blear-eyed wretches from the grog- 
shop or county jail. He has provided a club-house, 
free baths, dancing, and scientific lectures to insure 
their salvation. His remedies clean the outside of the 
man. He bathes, he shaves, he even for a while 
keeps his job. But presently, when the devil inside of 
him of drink or laziness awakes, it drags him back 
easily enough. A bath and the illustrated paper, 
even comic lectures, will not kill that fiend. 

We forget that inside of the poor wretch is a live 
creature which will not be tamed by guild games or 
scientific lectures. It is himself,—his soul. He, the 
man, knows that itis there, and that it will follow God 
or the devil. 

If we would help him we must not ignore this 
inner self, but reach it, clean it, set it right in the old 
way. 

But it is of no use to repair and polish an engine 
unless you first have kindled the fire within. 


AN Eskimo arrow of walrus ivory, found imbedded in the 
breast of a healthy Canadian gray goose shot near Spokane, is 
on view in a store in that city. Noarrow of that sort was ever 
seen in Spokane before. The bird had evidently carried it 
thousands upon thousands of miles from the far north, where 
it was shot by some Eskimo.—[Public Ledger. | 


OF all the silks used in the United States $26,000,000 
worth is imported and $107,000,000 worth home-made. The 
domestic silk industry employs 24,000 men, 36,coo women, 
and 6,000 children in 483 mills, with $81,000,000 capital. 


In a lecture recently delivered before the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, H. R. Mill said that many tons of sand 
blown from the Sahara desert had been plowed into their fur- 
rows by English farmers this spring. 


A PAIR of starlings have built their nests in a gun used for 
the instruction of naval reservists at Brightlingsea. There will 
be no firing from that gun until the youngsters can fly. 
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SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 

Extracts from an Address by President Henry Prickett, Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology. 
THEOLOGY is the name which men have given to the 
science of religion. If it be a real science it has the 
same relation to religion which astronomy has to the 
stars, or which botany has to the flowers. Its place 
in the university is the same as that which other sciences 
occupy and not in a separate school. Approximately 
some such position is taken by the science of theology 
in the protestant universities of Germany. The results 
of the labors of their scholars have borne precious fruit 
in the researches of the last fifty years. 

Theology, which has most need for the company 
of the other sciences, has always been shyest of any 
intimacy with them. In this country it has only the 
slenderest contact with the university. The theological 
seminaries which exist as separate schools are not 
schools of theology in any scientific sense. They are 
training schools for fitting men for the ministry of a 
particular sect, practically denominational technical 
schools. However useful and however desirable they 
may be as fitting schools, it is most unfortunate that 
they should be the sole representatives of theology, 
and that theology should itself be divorced from other 
sciences. No better proof of this can be had than the 
meagre work of scholarship which theology shows in 
this country. A still more serious criticism is found 
in the fact, again and again referred to by current 
writers, that the theology taught in our seminaries is 
the theology of a hundred years ago. The protestant 
church in this country, which showed such marvellous 
adaptability to the conditions of life during the first 
half of the last century, has not kept equal touch with 
the conditions of later growth. It has lost contact on 
the one hand witha large part of our laboring population 
in cities, and has lost touch on the other hand with 
scientific men. This has not come about by any lack 
of interest in religion ; it has not come entirely through 
lack of interest of scientific men. The result, so far 
as we see it to-day, is due in considerable measure to 
the attitude toward scholarship of those who control 
the various branches of the protestant church. One of 
the causes of such estrangement is the isolation of 
theology. The university represents to-day the highest 
effort of the race, not alone toward intellectual achieve- 
ment, but toward intellectual sincerity. Theology 
cannot grow, in any deep sense, apart from this 
common effort toward truth. On the other hand, if 
religion be the divine life in the individual human soul, 
the knowledge of that life has a significance beyond 
all other knowledge ; and the science which deals with 
that life, with its history, its phenomena, and its laws, 
should surely find a home with other sciences in the 
true university. For a training school for preachers 
the university has no place, but for theology as a true 
science the ideal university has a need as real as that 
which the true theology has for the university. 

During the past fifty years the faith of Christendom 
has seen old ramparts broken down and old creeds 
swept away ; but through these scenes of doubt there 
has shone the glimmer of a larger faith, which grows 
brighter as religion joins hands with scholarship. For 
such a union there is no other place than a university 
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which shelters the sincerest scholarship and which 
breathes the air of spiritual freedom. In such an 
atmosphere only will there be nurtured those who 
will lead humanity ; it may be slowly and laboriously ; 
it may be step by step, but who will lead, none the 
less surely, into that larger hope which Tennyson saw 
in faith when he sang : 
‘«] falter where I firmly trod 

And falling with my weight of cares 

Upon the great world’s altar stairs 

That slope through darkness up to God, 

I stretch faint hands of faith and grope, 

And gather dust and chaff, and call 

To what I feel is lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope."’ 


THE ETHICS OF THE SUMMER SOJOURNER. 
Granville Ross Pike, in Unity, Chicago. 

Ir is a saddening revelation of the superficial character 
of much of our boasted modern civilization that those 
very classes which, by virtue of position, wealth, 
opportunity, and privilege, presumably represent 
humanity at its flower, give the thoughtful and 
observant most cause to dread the results of their 
summer sojournings. Prominent among things to be 
regretted is the wanton or thoughtless robbery of 
nature. As the Alpine edelweiss has been practically 
exterminated by rapacious tourists, so many rare and 
beautiful native plants have been nearly, if not wholly, 
extirpated along our New England coasts by the 
annyal inundation of cottagers and summer boarders. 
Protective associations seem able to do little more than 
advertise a spoilation which they are powerless to 
prevent. Scenery is marred, trees are defaced, and a 
destruction of plant life is steadily going on, by every 
river, lake, and hillside, throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, in those very nooks where nature 
at present most winsomely invites. These places 
denuded of their special charm, rifled of their choicest 
beauties, how long before the generations to follow will 
find themselves defrauded of their birthrights in these, 
Mother Nature’s gifts in common to all her children ? 
Can our generation ethically justify itself in thus 
squandering a heritage-in-trust ? 

Besides the flowers, the trees, and the charming 
retreats that suffer, there are the tiny wild creatures 
whose shy grace and happy voices add such a witchery 
to the tired worker's days of recreation. All have a 
common right in them, not to destroy nor frighten 
from their native haunts, but to cherish and enjoy. 
Yet already many localities are altogether deprived of 
sundry species. The songs of some varieties of birds 
have been hushed forever and the landscape will 
always lack the picturesque quality that had been lent 
by their gay plumage. The boy’s sling-shot and air 
gun and the sportsman’s breech-loader are yearly 
encroaching upon the numbers that remain. The 
harmless little animals that live in the woods and 
secluded places are continuously hunted out and 
exterminated or driven away. By these means the 
forest and the meadows are being robbed of much of 
their specific attraction and irreparable loss inflicted 
upon all who are to come after. 

Worse still, however, are the consequences as they 
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are beginning to be manifested upon our fellowmen. 
Into countless communities simple, straightforward, 
God-fearing, Sabbath-observing, honest, obliging, 
satisfied with their position and lot, come the hordes of 
amusement seekers and the crowds intent solely upon 
a ‘‘good time,’’ demanding attendance and service. 
The Sabbath-keeping spirit vanishes; with loss of 
opportunity goes lost desire for church-going ; 
thoughtful neighborliness gives place to rivalry and 
greed. Thesummer-tide recedes as autumn approaches, 
and the community is left with its ideals degraded, its 
standards lowered, and its sturdy qualities and content- 
ment replaced by unrest and a fascinated desire for 
the frivolities of a fashionable world whose glitter has 
dazzled, but whose holiness has not been seen. Are 
not those who thus seize upon and dominate these 
rural populations under bond to society not to cause 
them thus to deteriorate and depreciate in social worth 
as the result of such association ? 

Still more specifically, in very many resorts, the 
hotel dining room and chamber help consists of 
students in colleges and universities. These young 
people are struggling for an education and a nobler 
quality and richer endowment of life. How strong is 
the ethical obligation that those whom these eager 
spirits accept as typical products of leisure, wealth, and 
culture shall-not betray their confidence in humanity 
nor debase their noble hopes and aspirations by plainly 
evidencing that this privileged class is largely given 
over to snobbery and selfishness ! 

In packing for your summer outing, then, take 
your hammock and tennis racquet and golf clubs, but 
do not overlook your kindliness, unselfishness, and 
regard for the rights of nature and your fellowmen. 
These, not those, are what make the resorter always, 
everyway, and everywhere a blessing to the resort. 


THE ADULT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 


A PAMPHLET received from over the water, setting 
forth aims and methods of adult schools and the best 
ways of establishing them is interesting reading. We 
have nothing resembling these schools in the United 
States. They are best described as ‘ codperative 
religious societies, carried on and controlled by their 
own members.” 

Those schools whose pupils belong to the laboring 
classes, meet on First-day at an hour that will not 
interfere with the services of the neighboring churches 
or chapels. The men’s schools are generally held in 
the early morning, the hour of assembling varying 
from 7.30 to g a.m. The women’s schools are 
generally held about the middle of the afternoon. 
The main object is ‘the reverent study of the Bible 
in a class where every member is encouraged to take 
part’’ ; but a portion of the time is generally given to 
educational work. To be a success the school must 
have an unsectarian basis, and “ all sorts and conditions 
of men should be equally welcome, without any 
profession of religious belief being required.” 

At the opening of the school the classes generally 
separate for a writing period or a brief lecture upon 
some current topic. If the writing period is preferred 
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copy books are used that have Scripture texts for 
headings and conversation accompanies the writing. 

During the period devoted to Bible study the 
subject of the lesson is discussed freely and reverently 
and all are encouraged to take part. The success of 
the school is not ‘‘ dependent upon two or three gifted 
class presidents, tor the members themselves are equal 
to the burden of carrying it on.’ Auxiliary societies 
for various philanthropic purposes are often connected 
with the schools. 

These schools originated in Birmingham over fifty 
years ago, and now exist in many large towns, 
especially in the manufacturing districts, numbering 
about 50,000 pupils in all. Some of these schools are 
controlled by monthly or quarterly meetings of 
Friends, which every member is entitled to attend. 
Others in which Friends are interested are governed 
by a committee appointed annually (presumably by 
the meeting), of which all the school officers are 
ex-officio members. 


A FAIR exhibition of war in its origin, its progress, and 
actual results, would be a startling condemnation of 
the whole custom as a piece of suicidal folly and mad- 
ness. The Ettrick Shepherd, in his Lay Sermons, 
tells the following story quite to the point : 

‘The history of every war is very like a scene | 
once saw in Nithsdale (Scotland). Two boys from 
different schools met one fine day upon the ice.—They 
eyed each other awhile in silence, with rather jealous 
and indignant looks, and with defiance on each brow. 

“«« What are ye glowrin’ at, Billy?’ 

“* What's that to you, Donald? 
I’ve a mind, an’ hinder me if ye daur.’ 

‘To this a hearty blow was the return; and then 
began such a battle! It being Saturday, all the boys 
of both schools were on the ice, and the fight instantly 
became general. At first they fought at a distance, 
with missile weapons, such as stones and snow-balls ; 
but at length, coming hand to hand, they coped in a 
rage, and many bloody raps were liberally given and 
received. 

“TI went up to try if I could pacify them ; for by 
this time a number of little girls had joined the affray, 
and I was afraid they would be killed. So, addressing 
one party, I asked, ‘ What are you fighting those boys 
for? What have they done to you ?’ 

“«QO, naething at a’, maun; we just want to gie 
them a gude thrashin’—that’s a’.’ 

‘My remonstrance was vain; at it they went 
afresh; and after fighting till they were quite ex- 
hausted, one of the principal heroes stepped forth be- 
tween the combatants, himself covered with blood, and 
his clothes all torn to tatters, and addressed the op- 
posing party thus: ‘ Weel, I'll tell you what we'll do 
wi’ ye—#f ye'll letus alane, we'll let you alane. There 
was no more of it; the war was at an end, and the 
boys scampered away to their play. 

“ That scene was a lesson of wisdom to me. I 
thought at the time, and have often thought since, 
that this trivial affray was the best epitome of war in 
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general, that I had ever seen. Kings and ministers of 
state are just a set of grown-up children, exactly like 
the children I speak of, with only this material differ- 
ence, that instead of fighting out for themselves the 
needless quarrels they have raised, they sit in safety 
and look on, hound out their innocent but servile sub- 
jects to battle, and then, after an immense waste of 
blood and treasure, are glad to make the boys’ condi- 
tion—‘ 7f yell let us alane, we'll let you alane.’”’ 

Here is the upshot of nearly every war, the status 
quo ante bellum. 


THE WORK OF THE HAGUE COURT. 
It appears that a statement made recently in this paper concerning 
the Hague tribunal was not quite correct. Benjamin F. | rueblood has 
ince sent the following interesting statement to the American Friend : 


THE controversy between the United States and Rus- 
sia over the seizure of an American sealing vessel by 
the Russian cruisers in Behring Sea was referred to 
arbitration before the Hague court was fully organ- 
ized and ready for work. It is true that Dr. Asser, 
who was chosen arbitrator in this dispute, is a mem- 
ber of the Hague court, having been named, if I re- 
member rightly, for this position by the Netherlands 
Government before he was selected to settle the seal- 
ing dispute. This is probably what has given rise to 
the confusion in the newspaper reports. 

The fact is that no case has yet been before the 
Hague court for consideration. 


A case is now in pro- 
cess of being carried before it. 


This is the celebrated 


‘Pious Fund”’ controversy between our Government 
and Mexico, which has been pending in one way or 


another ever since California was ceded to the United 
States at the close of the Mexican War. Any one 
who cares to look up the history of this case will find 
it described in John Basset Moore's ‘ International 
Arbitrations,’’ Vol. II., page 1348. 

The treaty has already been drawn for the submis- 
sion of the case, and we may expect the board of ar- 
bitrators to be announced any day. The controversy 
will not go to the entire court sitting as a body. Of 
the sixty-seven members which have already been 
named by twenty-one powers as members of the court 
the United States will select two, Mexico two, and 
these four will choose the fifth. These five will con- 
stitute the bench to try the case, and before them the 
two governments will appear by their agents and coun- 
sel and present the grounds on which they each base 
their contention. The decision of the arbitrators will 
be final, as the Hague convention provides. 


Ir is proposed to build a wire fence seven hundred miles 
long on the boundary line between Montana and Canada. 
Several weeks ago a large number of cattle that had strayed 
into Canada from Montana were seized by the Dominion 
officials on the ground that they had been smuggled. The 
fence will probably be built by the Canadian and American 
governments, and will cost several hundred thousand dollars. 


CREMATION has become so popular in Paris that the Mu- 
nicipal Council has decided to greatly increase the number of 
the city's crematories. 


PeoRIA ships annually to New York over $1,000,000 worth 
of German carp taken from the Illinois. This is an industry 
by itself. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
THE vast literature of the world as it exists to-day, its poetry 
and its prose, whether history, biography, or romance, is im- 
bued with the martial spirit, the pomp and circumstance of 
war. ‘To change this note in literature, to put the dominance 
on the heroism of peace, will be a great undertaking, demand- 


ing the highest thought and the noblest energies of men for 
many years to come. 


A beginning of the work of building up the literature of 
peace, and the education of public sentiment in favor of settling 
civil and international disputes by arbitration rather than by 
the sword has been undertaken by Ginn & Co., the well 
known publishers of Boston, Masy, This firm proposes to 
issue from time to time in cheap and substantial form all the 
great writings of the past and present that tend distinctly to 
emphasize peace as the true aim of nations. 

The first volume in the series is a condensation of the great 
work of Jean de Bloch on ‘‘ The Future of War,"’ which, it was 
believed, induced the Czar of Russia to issue his famous Re- 
script summoning the Conference at The Hague. The orig- 
inal work consists of six volumes, and has not yet been trans- 


lated into English. The work issued by Ginn & Co, is a con- 


densation comprising but 380 pages, but containing the facts 
and figures on which Bloch bases his conclusions, as well as 


the substance of his arguments. The price of this volume is 


50 cents. 

The second volume in the series will be made up of 
Charles Sumner's three famous speeches, ‘‘ The True Grandeur 
of Nations,’’ ‘* War System of the Commonwealth of Nations,"’ 


and ‘‘ The Duel between France and Germany."' The price 


of this volume will not exceed twenty-five cents. 


PRESIDENT JOSEPH SWAIN, with his wife, left Bloomington, 
Indiana, on the 31st ult. for Swarthmore, and arrived there on 
the following evening, where they were the guests of Lydia H. 
Hall for a week. President Swain desires to have a short rest 
during the present month before entering actively on his duties 
at the College, and he and his wife will spend two weeks at 
the sea shore. He is engaged to deliver an address in the 
Educational section of the Conference at Asbury Park, and will 
be there part of the time of the Conference, though perhaps 
not the whole week. 


Prof. George W. Knight, one of the faculty of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., delivered some time ago at Waynes- 
ville, a lecture on William Penn, which gave great Satisfaction 
to Friends there. This was, we believe, the outcome of the 
gift of Friends’ books which Miami Monthly Meeting had made 
to the University, in which Prof. Knight found himself much 
interested. At the suggestion of an Ohio Friend, Prof. Knight 
has been invited to give his lecture at Asbury Park, during the 
Conference, probably,on Ninth month 8, and has kindly con- 
sented to do so. 

The principal Friends’ centre in London is the Devonshire 
House meeting-house, with buildings and offices connected. 
It stands in the eastern part of the city. just outside of old 
London Wall, the number being 12, Bishopsgate Without. 
The London Friend of recent date says : 

‘« The excavations now proceeding under the Old Meeting- 
house at Devonshire House have resulted in the discovery of 
various objects of interest. Several articles made of earthen- 
ware and glass, including a number of tobacco pipes, probably 
belonging to the seventeenth century, have been recovered, 
and a small stone window é# situ has been opened up, which 
looks as though it might have been connected with a chapel in 
the old mansion of the Earls of Devonshire. Numerous 





oyster shells have been found in the soil which is being re- 
moved to provide more cellarage, a sign, it is said, of the ex- 
istence of a soldier's camp.”’ 


Our dear friend Charles Thomson, of Morland, in West- 
morland, England, in a brief message on the 18th of last 
month, speaks of himself as ‘ fairly well,’’ and now ‘‘in the 
latter half of his 83d year.” 


There is a small religious body in England called the In- 
dependent Methodists, but often known as the ‘‘ Quaker"’ 
Methodists. At their annual meeting, recently, the sub- 
ject of union—or reunion—with the larger Methodist body 
received attention, but the editor of their denominational 
newsprper remarked that the time had not come for the dis- 
cussion of the subject as touching themselves, as it was clear 
that their chief kinship was with the Society of Friends. 

Some one acquainted with the principles of Friends, present 
at the meeting, remarked the absence of any silent pause, and 
of ministry by women, and says: ‘‘How much some churches 
are the poorer from their losing the impetus of spontaneous 
ministry ! And how much they are losing from their refusal 
of ministry of women !"’ 


The English Friends’ ‘‘ Summer Settlement ’’ School for 
Scripture study, on the banks of Windermere, in the English 
‘*Lake Region,’’ was in session last month, beginning with 
an attendance of 120 atthe first lecture. An average of about 
100 students weekly was expected. John William Graham, 
who is one of those taking part, will come almost directly to 
this country, sailing from Liverpool on the 13th for Philadel- 
phia. He should be here about the 23d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DELAWARE COLLEGE.—We have received the Catalogue for 
1902 of Delaware College, sent us by Frederic H. Robinson, 
Professor of Civil Engineering at thatinstitution. This college, 
which is situated at Newark, Delaware, was chartered in 1833, 
for the teaching ofagriculture and the mechanic arts. Tuition 
is free to all students from the State, and the college therefore 
constitutes a part of the State system of public instruction. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF NOD. 


Come, cuddle your head on my shoulder, dear, 
Your head like the goldenrod, 

And we will go sailing away from here 
To the beautiful Land of Nod; 

Away from life’s hurry and flurry and worry, 
Away from the earth's shadow and gloom, 

To a world of fair weather we'll float off together 
Where roses are always in bloom. 


Just shut up your eyes and fold your hands, 
Your hands like the leaf of a rose, 
And we will go sailing to those fair lands 
That never an atlas shows. 
On the north and the west they are bounded by rest, 
On the south and the east by dreams ; 
‘Tis the country i‘eal, where nothing is real, 
But everything only seems. 


Just drop down the curtains of your dear eyes, 
Those eyes like a bright bluebell, 

And we will sail out under starlit skies 
To the land where the fairies dwell. 

Down the river of Sleep our bark shall sweep 
Till it reaches the mystical isle 

Which no man hath seen, but where all have been, 
And there we will pause awhile. 


I will croon you a song as we float along 
To that shore that is blessed of God. 
Then, ho, for that fair land, we're off for that rare 
land, 
That beautiful Land of Nod! 
—([Ella Wheeler Wilcox. ] 
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THE FOREST CATHEDRAL. 
THROUGH the dim green arches, slanting, fall the sunbeams, 
softly bright ; 
Like a tender hand's carressing, downward steals the mellow 
light 
To the brown pine-needle carpet, starred with blossoms silvery 
white. 


Where, aloft, the stately tree-tops kiss the softly bending blue, 
Sways the wind in rhythmic cadence, as it sighs the branches 
through, 


Like the choir’s last ‘hotes that, chanting, slowly passes from 
our view. 

All the birds are hushed to silence, silently the low boughs 
wave : 

And a golden, solemn stillness, in the lofty-columned nave 


Broods like mother-love enfolding—wise to comfort, strong to 
save. 


All man’s world is left behind us—bustling, sordid, noisy, 
grim ; 


Here we feel our unguessed kinship with the stately forest dim, 
Here we know ourselves God's children, know the world was 
made by him. 


Here below the gold-green arches, o'er the sun-flecked, piney 
floor, 


Broods the peace that passes knowledge—healing peace for 
hearts made sore 


By the restlessness and striving of the town's mistaken lore. 
— Selec ted. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE PLUMBER. 

Youth's Companion 
In one of the suburbs of New York there lived, not 
long ago, a plumber, who, as a workman enjoyed the 
respect of his community. No one could solder a 
leaky pipe better or at less expense ; but although his 
heart was kindly his tongue was sharp. Oaths had 
lost their significance to him—he used so many. As 
for his faith, he had none. He believed neither in God 
nor man. For years he had not been seen to enter a 
church building except to repair the furnace or the 
gas-pipes. 

There had recently moved into this same suburb 
a young doctor. He had two small children, just at 
the age to be “ troublesome comforts,” never still and 
never ceasing to want time and attention. While 
struggling to establish a practice the doctor-took in 
several house patients, with their attendant nurses, to 
help out his income. These, with his office calls and 
outside professional work, were a steady drain upon 
his sympathy and patience. 

During a cold winter the water-pipes burst in the 
doctor’s house, and the plumber was called. This 
troublesome and expensive accident seemed almost the 
climax of ill-fortune, and weighed heavily upon the 
family. Repairs proved to be complicated and nearly 
a week was consumed in finishing them. 

The plumber, wise in the ways of households and 
sardonic in his knowledge of the failings of people— 
failings that are often not apparent to the outer world, 
although freely and constantly betrayed in the seclusion 
of home—entered upon his work with his accustomed 
dexterity and rudeness. It was thus that he met the 
new doctor for the first time. 

Gentle in manner and speech, of unruffled temper 
—soothing and yet cheerful—the physician refused to 
become exasperated under these trying conditions. 
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He met the plumber with a smile that gave no hint of | 
his inward trouble, or of the emptiness of his purse. | 
Where in another home anger, harsh words, or re- 
proaches might have been stimulated by so confused 
a state of things, here through the example of the 
master of the house, peace seemed to have come to 
stay. The doctor never argued for it. He lived it, 
and it had to be. 

As the days went on, the plumber found in his 
heart an unfamiliar feeling toward the members of this 
strange household. His own gentle language and 
bearing were a surprise even to himself. 

When with uncomfortable anticipations, the doctor 
asked for his bill, the plumber said : 

‘“‘T ain’t gota bill against you, doctor. I’ve enjoyed 
this job, and I don’t want to be paid for it.”’ 

‘‘Why, what do you mean?” gasped the doctor. 

The mechanic was silent for a few seconds. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I’ve been in almost 
every house around here, and I know them all. And 
yours is the first place I’ve been in where everybody 
seems to live as if they believe what the Bible and the 
ministers keep saying. I ain’t going to be a worse 
man for this job. If you’re sensitive about the bill, 
you can take it out when my children have the measles. 
I've seen folks enough that try to get the better of 
their plumbers, but you’ve got the best of me.”’ 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S PLACE. 
SHE was a dear, white-haired old lady, the very ideal 
of a grandmother, and she sat by the fireside rocking 
slowly, but with a sad look on her gentle face. 

‘No, dearie, I’m not sick, but I do feel lonely 
sometimes.” 

But why should she be lonely? She was ina 
family of well-bred young people—son and daughter 
and grandchildren of variousages. To be sure, many 
of her dear ones had gone across the river to the 
Father's house ; but she was not of a melancholy tem- 
perament, so she did not brood over that. 

She loved the young people. She would have 
liked to join intheir merriment ; she would have gone 
with them to some of the lectures and other places, if 
she had been asked. But they in their thoughtless- 
ness never imagined that grandmother cared for such 
things, and so they sat talking over their plans, telling 
merry tales and jokes, but leaving grandmother out 
of the conversation altogether. 

They were never unkind to her. She had the best 
room in the house. Her bodily comfort was attended 
to first, her wishes were immediately carried out. But 
she would gladly have given up all this to have one 
of those bright-faced boys or girls for a companion. 
If they would only have sat down and told her some 
of their stories and plans, how glad she would have 
been ; and she had pleasant stories to tell, too, if there 
were some one to listen and care. 

But she sat by the fire with a shadow on her 
lovely old face, and said, ‘‘ 1 am so lonely sometimes.”’ 
I wish they could have all heard it, and understood 
the pathos of it. It will not be long till grand- 
mother’s chair will be vacant. She has spent her life 
in ministry for others. Common gratitude would de- 
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mand that her last days should not be lonely and com- 
panionless. Love the grandmother ; give her a place 
in your heart as well as your home, and make her 
closing hours her happiest.—[Selected. ] 


VULGAR FRACTIONS. 
John Ruskin. 


Ir you will not amuse, nor inform, nor help anybody, 
you will not amuse, nor better, nor help yourselves ; 
you will sink into a state in -which you can neither 
show, nor feel, nor see anything, but that one is to 
two as three is to six. And in that state what should 
we call ourselves? Men? I think not. The right 
name for us would be numerators and denominators. 
Vulgar Fractions. 

May we not accept this great principle—that, as 
our bodies, to be in health, must be generally exercised, 
so our minds, to be in health, must be generally 
cultivated? You ‘would not call a man healthy who 
had strong arms, but was paralytic in his feet ; nor 
one who could walk well, but had no use of his hands : 
nor one who could see well if he could not hear. 
You would not voluntarily reduce your bodies to any 
such partially developed state. Much more, then, you 
would not, if you could help it, reduce your minds to 
it. Now, your minds are endowed with a vast number 
of gifts of totally different uses—limbs of minds, as it 
were, which, if you don’t exercise, you cripple. One 
is curiosity ; that is a gift, a capacity of pleasure in 
knowing ; which if you destroy you make yourselves 
cold and dull. Another is sympathy ; the power of 
sharing in the feelings of living creatures ; which if 
you destroy, you make yourselves hard and cruel. 

Another of your limbs of mind is admiration ; the 
power of enjoying beauty or ingenuity ; which if you 
destroy you make yourselves base and irreverent. 
Another is wit ; or the power of playing with the lights 
on the many sides of truth ; which if you destroy, you 
make yourselves gloomy, and less useful and cheering 
to others than you might be. So that in choosing 
your way of work it should be your aim, as far as 
possible, to bring out all these faculties, as far as they 
exist in you ; not one merely, nor another, but all of 
them. And the way to bring them out, is simply to 
concern yourselves attentively with the subject of each 
faculty. To cultivate sympathy you must be among 
living creatures, and thinking about them; and to 
cultivate admiration, you must be among beautiful 
things and looking at them. 


Preserving Cut Flowers. 


FLOWERS may be kept constantly on hand in city homes at 
small expense if they are properly cared for. When you bring 
them in untie them at once, and place them loosely in a large 
bowl of water, the temperature of which should be exactly that 
of the surrounding atmosphere ; then after an hour or two lift 


them out and spray them very lightly with a little fresh water, 
and arrange them in the desired vases, to the of water which a 
small block of charcoal should always be added if practical. 

The next day a tiny morsel may be cut off the end of each 
stem, the flowers rearranged in fresh water, delicately sprayed, 
and thus treated they will last in good condition a long time. 





Irrigation of the Carson Valley. 


One of the most important agricultural problems in Western 
Nevada is the reclamation of the Carson River Valley. This 
portion of the State joins the desert country of the Basin 


Ranges, but the waters of the Carson river and its tributaries 
permit of irrigation and save it from being wholly unpro- 
ductive. 

During the spring and early summer the river is swollen 
by melting snows on the Sierra Nevadas, but later in the season 
its volume becomes insignificant and no extensive reclamation 
through irrigation is possible at its low-water stages. Within 
the last few months, however, it has become apparent, 
through investigations made by the division of hydrography of 
the United States Geological Survey, under the charge of L. H. 
Taylor, that with the proper conservation of the wasted winter 
and spring flow by the construction of storage reservoirs, it 
would be possible to obtain enough water to irrigate not less 
than 120,000 acres of land now lying arid, besides materially 
increasing the reliability of the supply for lands already under 
cultivation. 

With this amount of land reclaimed for farming purposes, 
it is estimated that an increase in property values in the sec- 
tion reclaimed would amount to several million dollars. The 
estimated cost of this storage is less than seven dollars for each 
acre which can be irrigated, or about $800,000 for the total 
acreage reclaimed. 


Bootblacks in Porto Rico. 


THe American occupation of Porto Rico, says Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes, of the Bureau of Ethnology, who returned lately from 
an archzological tour of the island, ‘‘ has resulted in the intro- 
duction of one Anglo-Saxon institution among the Latin 


peoples of the West Indies, that has already become fast and 
permanent. The first American troops that landed in Porto 
Rico were accompanied by a colored bootblack, a boy about 
12 or 14 years of age, from New York, who drove a thriving 
business shining the shoes of the officers. The Porto Ricans 
were strangers to such an institution, but being of an imitative 
turn were not long in adopting what to them seemed worth 
copying. Following on the heels of the army came other 
Americans, so that the little bootblack from New York soon 
had more business‘than he could attend to. 

This, however, did not last very long, and in less than two 
months after his arrival he experienced very lively competition 
from the youngsters of San Juan, who, watching his move- 
ments, straightway provided themselves with boxes, brushes, 
and blacking, and learning the word ‘ Shine,’ were ready to 
black shoes after the most approved American fashion. 

To-day every city and town in Porto Rico is full of little 
bootblacks ; for the natives, having noticed that properly pol- 
ished shoes constituted part of the make-up of well dressed 
Americans, and anxious not to be outdone in the matter of 
style, adopted the custom of keeping their shoes shined. 


An Interesting Pet. 


A CORRESPONDENT of S¢. Nicholas once kept a box-turtle in a 
large but shallow box filled with sand to the depth of about 
four inches. The box was covered with wire netting, and con- 
tained a laige dish of water, plenty of fresh moss, and growing 
ferns. In the winter the turtle was allowed to roam around 
the house, and it was amusing to watch him going down 
stairs, falling from step to step, and each time landing on his 
back. After a struggle he would turn over and then try the 
next step as before. Arriving on the ground floor he always 
made his way to the kitchen and established himself in a 
corner near the kitchen fire. 

Dr. Abbott relates that in following one of these animals, 
which was travelling in a direct course, he witnessed a funny 
scene. 

The steep bank of a deep ditch had been reached, and the 
tortoise was contemplating the outlook. It was too abrupt a 
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descent for ordinary crawling, and to go in search of a more 
easy crossing seems not to have been thought of. At last, 
leaning over the edge as far as possible, the creature withdrew 
into his shell, and sent himself, by a sudden push with his hind 
feet, head over heels down the incline, and landed on his 
back. Was this accidental or intentional? I think 
the latter. The whole manner of the tortoise seemed to indi- 
cate it. 


The Peary Relief Expedition. 


THE fifth annual Peary relief expedition sailed from New York 
the 14th of last month. This year's relief goes by the venera- 
ble Windward, which will pick up Mrs. Peary and her daugh- 
ter at Sydney, Cape Breton. They hope to find Lieutenant 
Peary at Cape Sabine and bring him home. His five years’ 
leave of absence expires November 1, and Mrs. Peary says 
her husband has agreed not to make another incursion into 
the frozen north. 

He is forty-six years old now, and is therefore approaching 
a time of life when most men find it profitable to live where 
they can sleep in real beds and get real meals at regular 
hours. On his present expedition, which began in July, 1898, 
Lieutenant Peary was remarkably well equipped with stores, 
dogs, and experience for his dash for the pole this summer, 
and if luck has favored him he will have a story to tell that 
will be worth hearing.—[ Harper's Weekly. } 


Bible Texts and Liquor Advertisements. 
A RECENT special dispatch from Williamsport, Pa., says : 

‘¢ The Methodist Ministerial Association has adopted a de- 
cidedly novel scheme for combating the saloons. To counter- 
act the effect of hotel and liquor advertisements in street cars, 
cards bearing Scriptural passages are posted in the cars. 

‘* In one of the cars, fitted in between two hotel advertise- 
ments, is a card bearing the words, ‘ Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.’ 
In the same car are the advertisements of three hotels and 
three kinds of beer and whisky, with another brand of beer 
advertised outside. In another car are the words: ‘ Wine— 
at last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.’ In 
this car were the advertisements of five hotels and brands of 
whiskey and beer. In still another was the warning: ‘ Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest the bot- 
tle to him, and maketh him drunk also.’ In this car were 
five advertisements of the drink referred to. 

‘* Money is being collected to keep up this fight for a year.’’ 


The Tower of St. Mark’s. 


JouHN RUSKIN, in his ‘‘ Stories of Venice,’’ gives the following 
description of the famous campanile whose downfall is so 
much regretted by lovers of the beautiful in art : 

‘« The old tower of St. Mark’s, in Venice, is renaissance, 
and as good renaissance as there is in Venice. It owes none 


of its effect to ornament. It is built as simply as it well can 
be to answer its purpose ; no buttresses, no external features 
whatever, except some huts at the base, and the loggia ; one 
bold, square mass of brickwork; double walls, with an 
ascending inclined plane between them, with apertures as 
small as possible and these only in necessary places, giving 
just the light required for ascending the stair or slope, not a 
ray more, and the weight of the whole relieved only by the 
double pilasters on the sides, sustaining small arches on the 
top of the mass ; each decorated with the scallop or cockleshell. 
Then, when the necessary height is reached, the belfry is left 
open, as in the ordinary Romanesque campanile, only the 
shafts more slender, but severe and simple, and the whole 
crowned by as much spire as the tower could carry, to render 
it more serviceable as a landmark.”’ 
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LOVE. 

Love doth every burden bear, 

And when it rules the daily life 

It lightens labor, stills all strife, 

And sheds a radiance divine, 

A very healing oil and wine, 

Upon the fallen and the weak, 

The bowed in spirit and the meek ; 

And then returns an hundred fold 

To bless the giver, with the gold 

Of peace and joy and happiness, 

Such is Love's wondrous bounteousness. 
—[Selected. } 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

EAKTHQUAKE shocks were experienced in the Los Alamos Val- 
ley, California, on several different days, last week. On the 
Ist instant, in the forenoon, according toa dispatch from Santa 
Barbara, four severe shocks of earthquake were felt in Los 
Alamos Valley, and several buildings that had escaped injury 
on the previous day were cracked badly. One immense struc- 
ture a short distance from Los Alamos was turned partly 
around on its foundation. Everybody who could left Los 
Alamos, many departing on a special train. 

There has been no loss of life reported. 

IN consequence of a riot at Shenandoah, Pa., in the an- 
thracite coal region, on the evening of the 30th ult., two regi- 
ments of State militia were ordei:ed into service by Governor 
Stone, of Pennsylvania, and sent to that place last week 
On the Ist instant John Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers, addressed a meeting of 20,000 persons, mostly the 
striking miners, at Scranton, exhorting them to stand firm. 
If they failed, be said, the *‘ operators '’ would take the cost 
of the strike out of their wages. At the close of his address 
the men, by a show of hands, pledged themselves not to yield. 

Wuart is known as the Baldwin-Ziegler North Polar expe- 
dition has returned to a port in Norway, having given up the 
effort to reach the Pole this year. The leader of the expedi- 
tion is Evelyn B. Baldwin, and it is ‘‘ financed ’’ by William 
Zeigler. of Brooklyn, N. Y. The party left Tromsoe, Nor- 
way, July 30, 1901. They have placed large stores of food 
at various points for use in a new attempt. They employed 
two ships, and had the most extensive transport train ever em- 
ployed on such an expedition, including 400 Esquimaux dogs 
and 15 Siberian ponies. 

A RECENT special election (in England called a ‘* by-elec- 
tion ’’) at North Leeds has caused much lively interest in Eng- 
lish political circles. The Liberals elected their candidate by 
over 700 majority, although the Conservative majority a year 
ago was over 2,500, and the division had not wavered in its 
Conservative adhesion for twenty years. It is regarded as an 
indication that now the Boer war is over the Liberals will re- 
gain strength. The ‘‘ education bill,’’ which is considered as 
placing the schools more in control of the Established Church, 
is one cause for unpopularity of the present ministry. 

DEALERS in the provision trade of London say that food 
is dearer there than it has been in twenty-five years. Bacon 
and meats generally have risen a third in price for the same 
reason as in the United States, which supplies Great Britain 
with much of its provisions, and many other eatables are sim- 
ilarly affected. The head of one of the largest concerns in 
London is quoted as saying that a man now earning 30 shil- 
lings a week is not as well paid in real wages as one who 
earned 25 shillings two years ago _‘This is the prospect, also, 
in this country, and added to the higher cost of. food is a pro- 
spective large increase in the price of fuel. 


MASTER CAPEN, of the Boston Latin School, has just com- 
pleted a record of fifty years’ continuous service as teacher in 
one institution. He is 79 years old, and is popularly known 
to thousands of pupils and ex-pupils as ‘‘ Cudjo’’ Capen. 
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| NEWS NOTES. 
| A PORTION of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, exhibits sign 
of weakness, cracks having appeared in the roof of the portico 


THE Southern Women's Congress is in session this week at 
Mont Eagle, Tennessee. Delegates are in attendance from al! 
the leading women's organizations. 


Ex-SENATOR J. Donald Cameron of Pennsylvania was 
injured in the groin by being thrown from his carriage while 
driving in Scotland, one day this week. 


MINISTER Wv will continue his duties for several months. 
as his successor, who is now in London, is to make a visit to 
China before coming to the United States. 


A MAnILa dispatch says that a party of soldiers has succeed- 
ed in ascending the volcano of Mayon, which is active. This 
was the second ascent of this volcano ever made. 


THE Postoffice Department has awarded to the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing the contract for printing postage 


stamps and stamp books for the four years beginning Eleventh 
month 1. 


In New York City the Board of Aldermen refused to ap 
prove the plans of the Pennsylvania Rai'road for its under 
ground system ‘‘franchise,’’ and it is now expected that 
they will be materially changed. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE has bought the large and valuable 
library of the late Lord Acton, regius professor of history at 
Cambridge University, and has presented it to John Morley, 
the English Liberal statesman and author. 


A CONGESTION of freight, unparalleled in the history of the 
road, existed on the 31st ultimo on the West Penn Division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘There were nearly fifty miles of 
loaded cars sidetracked along that line. 


A WINDOw in the basilica of the Dominican Church of St. 
John and St. Paul, Venice, was blown in on the 3d instant by 
the reverberation of a clap of thunder, and it is said that the 
structure, next to St. Mark's the most beautiful in the city, isin 
danger of collapse. 


Dr. EDMUND J. JAMEs will be installed as president of 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, Ill., on October 21. 
The exercises will cover three days. Formal invitations are to 
be sent to prominent European and American colleges and 
universities and learned societies to send delegates. 


A DISPATCH from Fresno, Cal., says: ‘‘ What undoubt 
edly is the largest known tree in the world has been discov 
ered on the Government reservation far up in the Sierras, in 
this county. Six feet from the ground it took a line 154 feet 8 
inches long to encircle the tree, making it over 51 feet in 
diameter."’ 


AN Oregonian miner, just returned, makes a bad report of 
Dawson City. He says there is nothing there but broken 
hearted, penniless men and lying politicians. ‘ The country 
is played out, and more men are ‘ broke’ up there than you 
haveany ideaof. Strong, able-bodied men are begging on the 


streets of Dawson City, and the once famous mines are played 
out.”’ 


ACCORDING to the census of 1goo there are 2,531,333 more 
men than women in the United States. There is no State in 
the Union in which men are not in the majority, even Massa 
chusetts having a surplus of 5 


231. 


As many as 7,287 men have been elected to the National 
House since the American Congress began. The number does 
not include those who have occupied seats and been thrown 
out on contests. 


ACCORDING to Dr. Pinard, of Paris, many careless persons 
catch contagious diseases by taking off their dusty shoes and 
then sitting down to a meal without washing their hands. 


PERMISSION has at last been given by German authorities 
for women to attend political meetings. ‘They must sit in 
special places, however, and make no speeches. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends and others wishing to attend 
‘ose Creek Quarterly Meeting, to be held 
. Lincoln, Londoun county, Virginia, will 
Lke the cars on Sixth street, Washington, 
nd ask for Friends’ tickets to Pzonian 
prings, Hamilton, and Purcellville, where 
arriages will be in waiting to take Friends 
ohomes. Ticketsissued on the 15th and 
6th will be good until the 23d. Trains 
eave at 8.10 a.m., and 1.ooand 4.35 p.m. 


*,* All First-day Schools within the 
mits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting that 
have not appointed Delegates to attend 
the Conference at Asbury Park in the 
Ninth month will please do so as soon as 
yossible and report the names to Mary H. 
F, Merillat, assistant clerk, No. 18 Spruce 
Street, Norristown, Pa. 


*.* A circular meeting under the care of 

a committee of the Western Quarterly 

Meeting will be held at West Grove on 

First-day, Eighth month 10, 1902, at 3 p.m. 
O. F. PAssMoRE, Clere. 


*.* The next Conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at Stanton, Delaware, on 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 16, 1902, 
commencing at 10.30 a. m., with two 
sessions, morning and afternoon. Joel 
Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., will address 
the afternoon session. Other speakers 
are also expected. Basket lunch. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* The Philanthropic Committee of 
Western Quarterly Meeting will hold a 
basket picnic at London Grove Meeting- 
house on Seventh-day, Eighth month 16. 
Program, good speaking, papers, and 
other exercises. A cordial invitation to 
all. Comeand havea pleasant social time. 

S. Joun PyLe, Clerk 


*,* Friends having a prospect of attend- 
ing Indiana Yearly Meeting are requested 
to so inform me and all will be assigned 
homes. Those coming by the way of 
\nderson can leave for Pendleton on the 
hour, those coming by Indianapolis can 
leave fifteen minutes after the hour, on 
interurban cars. If we areinformed when 
your trains are due to arrive at either of 
those cities Friends will be in waiting at 
Pendleton to meet you. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun L. Tuomas, Pendleton, Ind. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER or 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington: August 21, September 4 
and 18, and October 2 and 16. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on July 24, 
August 7 and 21, September 4 and 18, and 
October 16, going via Harrisburg and the 
picturesque valley of the Susquehanna, 
special train leaving Philadelphia at 8.10 
a.m.; excursion of October 2 running 
via Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the 
Delaware Valley, leaving Philadelphia on 
special train at 8.00 a. m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return 
passage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, will 
be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City; $9.60 from 
Lancaster; and at proportionate rates 
from other points, including Trenton, 
Bordentown, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading, and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to Niagara 
Falls. An extra charge will be made for 
parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and 
chaperon will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of 
connecting trains, and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 

We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps andall necessary 


information. 
DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California ! 
Only $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
Laguna DeTache Ranchoin the most beautiful spot 
of canal California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equal to 6o acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 


E.W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago 
Nares & Saunders, Managers. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKER ARRIVALS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1682-1750. [Records of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting.} By Albert Cook Myers. §1.25. 
[By mail at that price.] 

IMMIGRATION OF THE IRISH QUAKERS 
INTO PENNSYLVANIA. By Albert Cook 
Myers. $3.50. [By mail, $3.90.] 

THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
AS FOUND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By George Aaron Barton, [Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege]. 75 cents. [By mail, 85 cents.] 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A DYNAMIC FAITH. By Rufus M. Jones. 

$1.00. [By mail, $1.05.] ; 

We furnish the 
Headley Bros., 


Friends’ 
London. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
5 diaatnsenaiin’ 

2 Before Leaving for the POCONOS 
: FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 

29-31 North Seventh St. 
VSFSSSFFFFSFFSFFFSFSTFIFSSFTFTSO 
1698-1898. 

A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 


Get a Copy of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 


A Beautifully Ilustrated Guide- Book, 
giving the points of scenic and historic 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 


books published by 


interest you pass on the ride up the 
Delaware. It will double the pleasure 
of the trip. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


For Sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 


*,.* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail 
Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. rsth Street, 


Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, r222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InreREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 


ACCOUNTS. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 








SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- 
TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 
On Thursday, August 21, the 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

(Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 

Railroad Company) will run special low- 

rate excursions to Maryland's most popular 

watering place, Tolchester Beach. This 
place is held in high favor by all who have 

visited it. It has all the attributes of a 

first-class resort, and especially appeals to 

families. No liquors are allowed on train, 
boat, or grounds. Every possible kind of 
amusement is to be found. The location, 
on the prettiest part of the beautiful 

Chesapeake Bay, speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the follow- 
ing schedule, and round-trip tickets will 
be sold at the rates quoted. 


AM. Rate. 
Leave Philadelphia, . . Pa., 7.00 $1.50 
‘* Sharon Hill, 2.45 . 2.590 
‘« Moore, : ee 1.35 
‘* Ridley Park, 72s oe 
+s (Chester, 737. 1 BSS 
‘* Thurlow, . . 9:3S.°° 8 
* DOs » Aspect: BF. 2b 
‘« Wilmington, . Del.,8.03 1.00 
‘« Newport, . ‘* 8.09 go 
TR, s+ entra 7% 
‘* Tron Hill, Md., 8.27 75 
‘« Elkton, : ‘< wS8 75 
North-East, . . 8.43 -50 

‘« Charleston, . 8.48 5 


5 
Returning, steamer will leave Tolchester 
at 4.00 p. m. 
Children between five and twelve years 
of age, half the above rates. 


UP THE HUDSON. 

On August 14, 21, 28, and September 
4 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run its usual midsummer excursions to the 
‘« Upper Hudson,"’ under personal escort. 
Special trains will leave Broad Street 
Station at 7.34 a. m., stopping at principal 
points between Philadelphia and Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, 
giving those who disembark an hour and a 
half at that point, and enabling them to 
view the United States Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no 
stop will be made at Newburgh, although 
the steamer will run to a point off that city 
ard there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following 
round-trip rates: From _ Philadelphia, 
Bristol, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Trenton, $2.00 ; Tulpehocken, Westmore- 
land, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's Lane, 
$2.60 ; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection 
will be made with regular trains from 
Chestnut Hill Branch. 

Tickets good only on special trains and 
connections at above points. 


FRIENDS' 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as TRuSTEE OF CoRPORATION MORTGAGES. 
DePosITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





Popular Books at 10c. 


Thousands of volumes in good 
paper covers, including thirty-four 
novels by Mrs. Southworth, and the 
following copyright books by popu- 
lar authors ; published at 25c and 50c 
—now 10c each (by mail, 18c) : 


A Soldier’s Secret—by Capt. Chas. King. 

The Master-Beggars—by L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 

The Prisoner of Zenda—by Anthony Hope. 

Splendid Porsenna ~ by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

Chalmette—by Clinton Ross. 

The Amazing Lady -by M. Bowles. 

On Account of Sarah—by Eyre Hussey. 

The Final Goal—by Bessie Dill. 

A Nameless Wrestler—by Josephine W. 
Bates. 

Pursuit of Camilla—by Clementina Black. 

The Man-stealers—by M. P. Shiel. 

The Altar of Life—by May Bateman. 

A Son of Empire—by Morley Roberts. 

Herbert Van Lennert—by C. F. Keary. 

Queen of Hearts-- by Elizabeth Phipps 


Train. 

Millionaire of Yesterday—by E. P. Oppen- 
heim. 

Man and His Kingdom—by E. P. Oppen- 
heim. 


Guavas, the Tinner—by S. Baring-Gould. 

Trials of a Staff Officer—by Capt. Charles 
King. 

Nigel Ferrard—by G. M. Robins. 

The Vicar—by Joseph Hatton. 

Foes in Ambush—by Capt. Charles King. 

A Triple Entanglement—by Mrs. Harrison. 

His Great Self—by Marion Harland. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE station at Savannah, says a traveller 
through the South, is surrounded in all 
directions with a lot of saloons and cheap 
restaurants. In great illuminated letters 
over one of these saloons was the sign, 
‘*Open all night." Next to it was a 
restaurant bearing with equal prominence 
the legend, ‘‘ We never close."' Third in 
order was a Chinese laundry in a little 
tumbledown hovel, and upon the front of 
this building was the sign in great scrawl- 
ing letters, ‘‘Me wakee, too.’’—[New 
York Tribune. ] 


WHEN the boys of Williams College had 
an epidemic of tooting tin horns from their 
windows President Mark Hopkins referred 
to the disagreeable practice in a very bri 
speech at prayers one ; 
said: ‘‘ When I wasg 
the men were in the Aig tin 
horns. I have watched their career. 
They have been tooting ever since."’ 











INTELLIGENCER. 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 
TRUSTER, 





A 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 


PITAL (paid $500,000.00 
cA id in as” wee . 250,000.00 
SURPLUS ‘ ) 5°. 0 


~~ e- . 59.000 oo 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,. ._ . 42,349.29 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Titles to Real Estate 
insured, conveyancing done. Loans made on 


Mortgage and Approved Collateral. “ Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. fe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Trea 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winpenny, 
ARREN G. GriFrFitu, 
Epwarp G. McCo tin, 
Avrrep I. Puituirs, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Epoar Dup.ey Fares, 
Horace B. Prarson. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) ’ 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, PHirapevenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7e9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, ; 
Orricss: {Saute hae eee bie. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Nicuo.as Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
osepH R. Ruwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. GILL, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, 

Epwarp S. Sayres, 

Joun H. Craven, 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 1o Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Scientific Bread 


Machine Co, 
52nd & Media Sts., Phila. 













F. GUTEKUNST, { 
2 ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY « 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





d 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 








